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Putting 


Iv WAS ANOTHER FIRE. We could see the 
smoke. It was some distance away. 

My friend and I have learned that un- 
less you see dense smoke in the daytime 
or a red sky at night, there is usually not 
much fire. 

This time it was a huge column of deep 
black smoke. We went. It was on the 
other side of town, as we had supposed. 
But it was even farther. It was a country 
home, we figured, just outside of town. 
'That’s where it was, except it was a huge 
barn belonging to a dairyman. 

Two city fire trucks were there. They 

- were nice new fire trucks—pretty and red; 
yet, so helpless. The dairyman had a one- 
inch water line from the city, entirely 
insufficient. 

Many folk were watching the sweeping 
blaze in the cornfield and paid little at- 
tention to the neighbor’s house, a quarter- 
mile away, where the fire was coming in 
from the back. The wind was furious. The 
fire was in the back yard. The garage was 
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burning. 
would go! 

Someone called “water”! The perspiring 
father of the house called out, “No water,” 
and kept on fighting the blaze. 


If the garage went, the house 


THE GARAGE WAS GOING. It was too hot to 
fight. But a Negro boy with a sack did 
not think so. He jumped in and swung 
his sack with the fury of a madman. The 
others moved by his courage joined him. 
It was terribly hot. Some faces were 
slightly scorched, but they beat out the 
fire from the burning garage. The farm=: 
er’s house was saved. 

The Negro was soon lost in the crowd. 
But he had contributed a precious gift to 
the farmer. It seems that there are times: 
when trained workmen and _ specialized 
equipment don’t help very much. Simple 
people, who are trying to do their best, 
may have the answer. That might even be: 
true in world affairs. , 
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Forty-two go to church 


A survey of church-going among all 


denominations, made by the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, indicates that 42 per 
cent in the U. S. go to church every 
Sunday. 

Roman Catholics rate highest, with 
69 per cent in church every Sunday, 
Protestants report 36 per cent, and 
Jews 9 per cent. 

Negroes appear to be more faithful 
in their religious devotions than whites, 
women attend more frequently than 
men, and farmers claim 73 per cent at- 
tending at least once a month in com- 
parison with 59 per cent for city people. 

According to sections of the United 
States, residents of New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states report 63 
per cent attendance at least once a 
month; South—77; Midwest—62; Rocky 
Mountain and Pacific states—44. 


Efficiency 

A church in the Chicago area wishing 
to know how efficient it is in religious 
education, church attendance, finance, 
public relations, etc., may now call on 
the Church Progress Institute. This 
new agency will conduct research in 
the local parish, report the efficiency 
quotient, and give advice. 

The survey takes three or four 
months. Robert Lee Sawyer, a Pres- 
byterian minister, and Otto Mayer, a 
Congregational minister, give full time 
to the work. A Lutheran pastor, the 
Rev. Royal Lesher, is a director of the 
Institute. 


Loud "Amen" 
Mr. and Mrs. Allen R. MeMillan of 


Brookings, S. D., are accused of dis- 
turbing the services of the local Church 
of Christ by repeatedly shouting 
“Amen.” The sermon being preached 
by the Rev. Hubert Prather on Aug. 
12, 1945, was disrupted by such shouts, 
it is charged. 

According to Religious News Service, 
the problem has been taken to court, 
with the church and its trustees at- 
tempting to enjoin the McMillans from 
attending services. They were expelled 
from membership on Sept. 9. 


Dutch Church does not reply 

Seldom in modern history has a gov- 
ernment asked a church what ought to 
be done about a troublesome political 
question. This has happened in Hol- 
land, according to the Religious News 
Service, and the Reformed Church of 
the Netherlands has declined to give 
an answer. 

With war in progress in Java to 
maintain Dutch rule over rebellious 
Indonesian subjects, the Dutch Church- 
is willing to state its opinions on the 
religious and moral background of 
colonial policy, but will not speak on 
political, economic, or constitutional 
questions involved. 

The unusual invitation to the Re- 
formed Church was debated at great 
length at a general synod held in Was- 
senaar. Prof. Hendrik Kraemer, prom- 
inent church leader and student of for- 
eign missions, favored total liquidation 
of colonial relationships, 


Episcopal Church reorganized in Japan 

For five years the Episcopal Church 
has been outlawed in Japan. It refused 
to conform to the Religious Bodies Law 
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_ of 1940 and to become part of the Jap- 


anese United Church. Its churches were 
visited weekly by police, and members 
were questioned and terrorized until 
all but a few stayed away from the 
services. Leaders served terms in jail. 
In late December, reports Richard T. 
Baker from Tokyo, a new national 
council of the Episcopal Church was 
organized at the first postwar general 
synod. The new council is organized in 
five sections: general affairs, finance, 
educaticn, literature, missions. ° The 
Episcopal seminary, destroyed during 
the bombing of Tokyo, will be rebuilt. 
A campaign for funds to restore 
churches and institutions will begin. 
The Japanese Episcopal Church was 
before the war the fourth largest Chris- 
tian body in Japan, with about 240 
churches and 31,000 members. 


German churches protest 

First major crisis in the American 
Zone of Occupation between leaders of 
the Evangelical Church of Germany 
and U. S. military authorities is ex- 
pected to develop in the near future 
unless the Army changes its policy to- 
ward former members of the Nazi 
party. This is reported by Ewart E. 
Turner to Religious News Service. 

News reports from Berlin indicate 
that a change of American policy is 
pending. 

Catholic and Protestant churches in 
Germany have officially protested to 
the American Military Government 
against alleged injustices done to thou- 
sands by wholesale removals rather 
than by judging cases individually. 

Thus far, Military Government of- 


_ ficials have recommended that 270 Prot- 


estant clergy be dismissed, basing their 


_ action on returns from a standard ques- 


tionnaire submitted to all Germans. 
Church disciplinary boards already 
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GI's attending church in Berlin. Germans are 
surprised at large numbers attending their 


churches, chaplains report. 


have removed more than 100 church- 
men, but have refused to take action 
on certain others. 

This policy of the boards hase been 
supported by Bishop Theophilus Wurm, 
president of the Evangelical Church of 
Germany, who was an outstanding 
anti-Nazi. Bishop Wurm has insisted 
that unless the ordination vows of the 
clergy were broken, they cannot be dis- 
missed for political activity. 

The Evangelical Church has set up 
its own standards of judgment for dis- 
missal, covering two main points: (1) 
Did the pastor belong to the German 
Christians, the pro-Nazi group within 
the church; and (2) Did the pastor 
seek a merger of the Nazi ideology with 
the Christian. 


The Trumans Coming from Church. First family 
of the United States attends First Baptist 
Church in Washington. The pastor is Dr. 


Edward Hughes Pruden. 


Religious News Service 


New mission strategy 

THE PROBLEM of foreign missions can’t 
be solved by the present methods, even 
if ten times as much money is spent 
as in prewar days, says Dr. John W. 
Burton, president-general of the Meth- 
odist Church in Australasia. 

Sending out missionaries will be in- 
sufficient, he believes. “The biggest ob- 
stacle to our Christian work is the 
heathen lives of our own business peo- 
ple. The natives see hundreds and 
hundreds of ... white people .. . who 
never go to church, but spend their 
Sundays drinking and gambling. Nat- 
urally, wnen they see these white peo- 
ple, the natives say, ‘Only those who 
are paid to be good are good.’” 

The solution Dr. Burton proposes is 
that hundreds of thousands of non-pro- 
fessional missionaries should emigrate 
to non-Christian lands. They should go 
as doctors, engineers, and business peo- 
ple who can make their own living in 
their new homeland. They must go out 
as witnesses to the Christian faith. 
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A chaplain wonders 
“T wonder if we chaplains mall fit well 


into civilian parishes again,’ says the 
Rev. C. E. Skoien, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church chaplain in the U. S. Army. 

“Our tolerance of fellow Protestants 
has increased. .. . We have filled pul- 
pits for chaplains of other faiths... . 
Experiences like these tend to soften 
one’s denominational shell. How will 
we chaplains react to the more def- 
initely marked denominational lines 
back in the civilian parish?” 

Writing in the Lutheran Herald, 

Chaplain Skoien says that he “cannot 
believe that we shall ever achieve a 
united Christian consensus on anything 
so long as each of us continues to exalt 
our own denominational virtues.” 
* Chaplain Skoien has “found a lot of 
Christian virtues in men of no partic- 
ular creed and a lot of pagan behavior 
in men who all too quickly identified 
themselves with some church.” He 
thinks Christian preachers will be 
obliged to say something to their peo- 
ple about “their subtle inhumanity, 
economic injustices, political oppor- 
tunism, and smug complacency.” 

“For every one our preaching may 


save,” says the chaplain, “a thousand 
face poverty, malnutrition, misery, 
needless bloodshed, suffering, and 


death, because the Christian dynamic 1 
in evidence | 


and consensus are not 
where momentous decisions are made.” 


Retreat from religion 


“While many service men sincerely | 


turned to religion during the war, 


many others went to church for the | 
same reason they went to the movies— I 
said Dr. 


just to break the monotony,” 


vania State College on Dee 3: 


After four years as a Navy chaplane || 
Dr. Russell said he “would not count | 
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on all of these men to show up for 
church every Sunday after they’re 
home.” 

Front-line soldiers who turned to 
religion when the going got rough have 
eased off, now that the war is over, 
said Maj. Edward T. Connolly, Roman 
Catholic chaplain in the U. S. Army. 
“Ninety-nine percent of men were re- 
ligious,” he stated. “But as soon as the 
pressure is off, they fall back.” 

Maj. Connolly of Scranton, Pa., re- 
ceived the Silver Star for helping to 
save five wounded men while under 
fire in the Leyte campaign. 


Wickey testifies 


Opposition to peacetime military 


training was expressed by Dr. Gould 


Wickey, executive secretary of the 
ULC Board of Education, before the 
committee of the U. S. Congress which 
has been holding hearings on the May 
bill. 

“Gentlemen, there are three closely 
related problems before you,” said Dr. 
Wickey. “Preparation for war, preven- 
tion of war, and preservation of peace. 
It is our conviction (speaking for the 
National Commission on _ Christian 
Higher Education of the Association of 
American Colleges), on the basis of the 
testimony of history, which cannot be 
impeached, and on the basis of the 
nature of military training, that a pro- 
gram of compulsory peacetime military 
training is essentially a method of pre- 
paring for war. 

“Militarized nations have been ag- 
gressors in war. The militarized nation 
is on the verge of being a dictatorized 
nation. God forbid that our nation, 
within a year after the signing of peace 
treaties, should embark on a program 
so contrary to its history and so preg- 
nant with fear, suspicion, and hatred.” 

Is America willing for all nations to 
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launch on a program of conscription? 
asked Dr. Wickey. If not, it is self- 
evident that there is something wrong 
with it, he declared. 


Taking sermons seriously 

“That was an excellent sermon, Pas- 
tor. It ought to be printed, so thou- 
sands could read it.” That is said in 
many congregations, but members of 
First Methodist Church, Baton Rouge, 
La., meant it. 

Laymen of this congregation said, 
“We were so impressed by the sermons 
when they were delivered that we 
wanted to share them with our neigh- 
bors, and entirely on our own initiative 
we have undertaken the responsibility 
of circulating them.” 

Three sermons, preached by the Rev. 
Lewis N. Stuckey, were printed in a 
booklet. “This is a project which the 
laymen in almost any church could 
undertake,” suggests the Christian Ad- 
vocate. “Any evangelism to reach the 
unchurched must find a way to get to 
them outside of the regular church 
services. The circulation of religious 
literature is one way to do it.” 


Newspapers to print church news 

Drastic reduction in amount of space 
allotted to church news by daily pa- 
pers during the paper shortage will 
soon be over, according to a survey 
made by Religious News Service. 

Answers from about 100 newspapers 
show that 95 hope to increase their 
emphasis on news of the churches. The 
other five say they never cut down. A 
majority of the papers will give fore- 
most attention to local church news. 
Those planning greater coverage on 
national and world church news are 
largely in big cities. 

Church news editors will be selected 
by many of the newspapers. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Independence for Java? 

THE oRDINARY American will under- 
stand the Netherlands East Indies sit- 
uation better if he realizes that the 
“Republic of Indonesia” is a glittering 
talking point which would take genera- 
tions to materialize. If successful, it 
would mean despotism of a few Javan- 
ese over a conglomeration of peoples 
of vasfly different characteristics, or- 
igins, and cultures. Internal strife of 
extreme savagery might follow. 

Democracy of the East Indies would 
advance much more surely and quickly 
in Dutch hands. The Dutch had al- 
ready made a good start at it before 
the war. For 10 years the word “colo- 
nial” had disappeared from all Dutch 
East Indies official documents, and the 
various parts of the territory were well 
advanced toward a dominion status. 

Entrance of the British on the scene 
was partly due to their fear that un- 
rest may seep into their own near-by 
possessions, partly to British obligation 
to their Dutch allies in this period of 
their weakness. Incidentally the Dutch 
would have preferred an American en- 
trance. 


Barter 

SWITZERLAND has entered into an 
economic arrangement with the Nether- 
lands for the interchange of com- 
modities valued at 215,000,000 Swiss 
francs (about $50,000,000) during 1946. 
This will have some of the features of 
barter. The goods sent from Switzer- 
land, 140,000,000 francs’ worth, will 
consist of locomotives, heavy ma- 
chinery, electric goods, sewing ma- 
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chines, bicycle parts, surgical and 
dental apparatus, and turbine installa- 
tions. 

The Netherlands exports, more 
largely agricultural, about 75,000,000 
francs’ worth, will be made up of pota- 
toes, straw, fresh vegetables, diamonds, 
coke, pig iron, chemicals, and products 
of the Philips Incandescent Lamp and 
Radio factories. Economic necessity 
compels Holland to ship out foodstuffs 
that she needs for her own undernour- 
ished people. 


Medicine for all 

OBJECTION of the medical profession 
to President Truman’s plan for com- 
pulsory medical insurance, to give all 
people “ready access to all necessary 
medical, hospital and related services,” 
is not just a cry of pain. The argument 
is not only that volunteer health in- 
surance programs would be more ac- 
ceptable. and efficient than a govern- 
ment program, but that 47 such vol- 
untary associations are already in 
operation. This voluntary insurance 
now in force covers the needs of about 
23,000,000 persons, and will inevitably 
extend much farther. 


Palestine 

THE FLOURISH with which the Arab 
League has threatened that the seven 
member states of the League would 
begin (Jan. 1, 1946) to boycott all Jew- 
ish-produced goods from Palestine, is 
a fine illustration of biting one’s nose 


off to spite one’s face. The reason they | 


give is that Jewish industry in Pales- | 
tine is “based on Zionist funds, col- | 
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lected in foreign countries to serve a 


political purpose.” 

The explanation obscures the fact 
that the marvelous Jewish develop- 
ments in Palestine are the fruits of tre- 
mendous labor; that the money raised 
in foreign countries is largely used to 
help refugees out of intolerable con- 
ditions into a measure of security; that 
the industry promoted by these Jews 
has given employment to 70,000 Arabs, 
and by that has immeasurably lifted 
the living conditions of many thou- 
sands more. It needs to be repeatedly 
emphasized that the agitation against 
the Jew in Palestine is political, a sit- 
uation fostered at first by British ‘colo- 
nial officials for their own ends Bak oe 
out of control. It is in no wise the ex- 
pression of the peasant population 
whose material welfare is a matter of 
indifference to their Arab over-lords. 


Expensive 

Ernest Nogs, Switzerland’s Federal 
Councillor on Finance, told the Na- 
tional Council (the Swiss Lower House 
of Parliament) recently, that the na- 
tion’s participation in the Bretton 
Woods agreement would be a “costly” 
undertaking. Mr. Nobs is a Socialist, 
but he insisted that he was discussing 
solely the financial aspects of the 
agreement, not its other merits. 

His fear rests upon the “admission 
price,” which for Belgium and Holland 
would mean 200,000,000 Swiss francs 
(about $47,000,000). Evidently expect- 
ing that Switzerland would have to 
put up more, Mr. Nobs thinks that 
would be a lot of money for his nation 
which, though a neutral through World 
War II, had found the war conditions 


_ expensive. 


They Float 


TENNIS BALLS DISAPPEARED FROM BRIT- 
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ain during the war. Now we hear a 
captivating story about them. When 
German magnetic mines were sinking 
an alarming number of Allied ships, the 
British Admiralty’s final defense con- 
sisted of a “Double L” sweep con- 
structed of a towed cable through 
which electric current generated on the 
sweepers would flow to explode the 
mines. The most stubborn difficulty was 
to devise a self-buoyant cable. 

The answer was found at last in com- 
pressed tennis balls tightly packed in a 
cover to form a cable buoyant enough 
to carry the heavy electric wire at the 
proper depth. In this device 23,000,000 
tennis balls were used. 


French reform 
FRANCE, IN TRYING to reform her elec- 


tion laws, decided in its Constitution 
Commission (Dec. 6) against party 
proportional representation in the elec- 
tion of deputies to the proposed single 
legislative assembly of the Fourth Re- 
public. This, it is hoped, will correct 
the election abuses which are charged 
with having wrecked the Third Re- 
public, and having caused France’s 
collapse in 1940. 

Hereafter the representation of each 
district will be proportionate to its 
population alone, not national party 
strength. The voting age is to be re- 
duced to 20 years for men and women. 
Voting by mail will be permitted and 
will include service men. Arbitration 
of election disputes will be removed 
from the Assembly and made inde- 
pendent of party influence or pressure. 
Provision will be made for election 
campaign expenses that will equalize 
the funds for all parties. If the changes 
are made effective, they will remove 
many of the disruptive excesses of pre- 
war elections; a good step, for many 
of the old ills are reappearing. 


WASHINGTON 


Peacetime draft 

This week’s “Washington” page will 
be used to present arguments for and 
against the compulsory military train- 
ing bill, now pending before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and 
known as the May Bill (HR 515). Dis- 
cussion with increasing volume has 
continued for two years. It is one of 
the country’s hottest potatoes. It should 
and likely will land in the next Con- 
gressional campaign. It is the job of 
every informed churchman to make up 
his mind on this essential matter and 
be heard where it counts. 


The question 

Shall peacetime compulsory military 
training be made a permanent policy 
of the United States at this time? Shall 
we put compulsory military training 
into our basic law? Let’s look at the 
proposal as objectively, critically, and 
realistically as possible. Spokesmen for 
this training are almost exclusively 
from military groups—but not all mil- 
itary groups. Spokesmen against are 
some of the military and almost with- 
out exception the educational, religious, 
and labor groups of the country. 


History 

Compulsory training is not new in 
the Congress. Twenty-five years ago a 
little group of American Army officers, 
influenced by Teddy Roosevelt, Von 
Moltke, and Clausewitz, came back 
from Paris to launch a move, ded- 
icated to national security through in- 
creased military preparedness and uni- 
versal military training. The latest un- 
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successful effort was in 1941 when an 
amendment was offered to the Selec- 
tive Service Act to make conscription 
a part of the permanent peacetime 
policy of the nation. 


In favor 

Those in favor of universal military 
training insist that it is demanded by 
time, science, and psychology. It is the 
best insurance for peace and for win- 
ning the inevitable next war. It assures 
peace through the United Nations Or- 
ganization and will enable us to secure 
advantages through that organization. 
It will prevent the attack of some cov- 
etous aggressor. It is necessary to 
handle any meteoric attack on our 
cities by atomic bombs and automatic 
jet propellers. It will not make any- 
body militaristic even though our edu- 
cation, industry, economics, religion 
and family life are to be integrated with 
universal military training. 


Talking points 
These points vary across the last 
quarter-century and even during the 
past two years, but the following con- 
stitute the arguments of the proponents, 
expressed in every conceivable way. 
1. National security depends upon | 
military preparedness against sudden, | 
powerful aggressors. This is the way 
to get preparedness at the lowest cost. 
2. Modern warfare requires total | 
mobilization and the participation of | 
every person without exception. | 
3. In a world of power politics we | 
must add compulsory training to our. 
superior forces to gain respect and 
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prestige in international diplomacy and 
to assure other nations of our deter- 
mination to-support the international 
peace organization. 

4. Arguments of our military leaders 
are practical and logical, thus out- 
weighing statements of educational, re- 
ligious, labor and social dreamers. 

5. Opponents have presented no 
alternative, assuring these tremendous 
and obvious advantages. 

In conclusion, “The inculcation of a 
keen desire to participate in a univer- 
sal military training program is to be 
motivated and made inspiring and a 
challenging experience in the daily life 
of the pupil over all his school fee 


Opponents 

Most opponents scorn the classifica- 
tion of “pacifists.’ They believe in a 
reasonable military preparedness and 
earnestly supported the recent war. 

When the country gets into war, then 
it is time for the military to take over, 
they say. But in peacetime the civilian 
outranks the military. Military men 
are employed to wage wars as firemen 
are employed to fight fires—in the re- 
cent war civilian draftees and volun- 
teers were necessary to finish the job. 
Military minds are not trained to pre- 
vent wars or organize the peace any 
more than an average fireman or po- 
liceman is trained to be a judge. 

By and large the military mind is 
schooled in giving and taking orders, 
not in creative thinking, which is the 
essence of statesmanship. It is very 
significant that the leading proponents 
of compulsory training are military 
professionals. To put their judgment 
in the forefront on this tremendous 
issue is to commit the suicide of Japan 


and Germany—even though our pro- 


fessionals are infinitely superior. 
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Arguments against 


1. It is unnecessary. The soldier of 
the future will not fight our battles. 
“You cannot fight bombs with boys.” 
Military men are as wrong as they were 
after the last war when they clamored 
for big battleships and refused to build 
airplanes and adopt modern weapons 
and methods of defense. 

2. It is untimely. Good faith demands 
our co-operating in the United Nations 
councils and not in proceeding inde- 
pendently to develop our own military 
establishments. 

3. It is inadequate. If ever there has 
been a one-track proposal, it is com- 
pulsory military training. Military 
policy should not be considered by it- 
self since security is dependent on eco- 
nomic and social factors also. 

4. It is un-American. Many of our 
ancestors came to America to get away 
from compulsory training in Europe. 
And Europe with its compulsory train- 
ing has never had security. It has 
started wars we have had to finish with 
civilian armies. Why go un-American 
at this time when we have fought to rid 
Germany and Japan of militarism. 

5. It is inefficient. It will not make a 
strong America but a disrupted youth 
and family life. Taking orders is not 
education. Military obedience seldom 
leads to independent thinking. A good 
gymnasium is worth a dozen drill fields. 


What we need 

America needs to use her moral 
power. Let’s have faith in the United 
Nations Organization, real interna- 
tional statesmanship, and a_ profes- 
sionally trained navy, army, and air 
force, together with an efficient intel- 
ligence service and an army of scien- 
tists who will constitute—with real 
statesmen—the defense of the future. 


Program for China| 


By EDWIN MOLL 


Secretary of Board of Foreign Missions Outlines Postwar Plan 


Doors ARE OPEN as seldom before for 
bearers of the light into places where 
multitudes still live in darkness and 
hopelessness. That is becoming in- 
creasingly true of China in general and 
dramatically true of certain areas in 
China. The mission of the United Lu- 
theran Church lies in one of these. 

A conference of our repatriated 
China missionaries agreed that “the 
Chinese people are looking for some- 
thing to satisfy their souls’ desires. Not 
only the 40,000,000 of the Shantung 
province but also the inhabitants of 
vast fields, comparatively untouched 
by the Gospel, are ready for the Church 
to come and gather the harvest. There 
is a wistfulness and yearning for light 
and truth and the experience of spir- 
itual realities in the soul particularly 
of young Chinese.” Dr. Daniel Nelson, 
Chungking representative of the Lu- 
theran World Convention, recently 
said: “The Lutheran Church should 
have 1,000 missionaries in China after 
the war.” 


AMONG. CONTRIBUTING FACTORS to 
China’s growing favorable disposition 
toward Christianity are: (1) the influ- 
ence of a group of courageously-wit- 
nessing Christian statesmen, the most 
prominent of whom is Chiang Kai- 
shek; (2) the perceptible loosening of 
the tentacles of China’s ancient re- 
ligions, Confucianism, Buddhism, Tao- 
ism, which for centuries have held the 
soul of China in their paralyzing 
clutches; (3) the considerable success 
of literacy campaigns. New linguistic 
techniques enable illiterates to learn to 
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read in an incredibly brief time. The 
Holy Spirit makes His impact upon the 
heart also through the Word as more 
and more people are learning to read; 
(4) China is deeply grateful to the 
United States. We are today trusted as 
never before. China listens respect- 
fully and sympathetically to represen- 
tative Americans when they proclaim 
the Word of God. 

The Province of Shantung, the area 
of the ULC mission operations, is lo- 
cated in one of the war-ravaged parts 
of the world. Some of our buildings 
have been reduced to rubble. Others 
have been occupied by the Japanese. 
All buildings not destroyed must have 
greatly deteriorated. Our Lutheran 
Christians have suffered appallingly in 
the years of war. War has brought 
poverty, homelessness, nakedness, 
hunger, and anguish of body and soul. 
Our duty is to come to their aid. 


TO MEET IMMEDIATE NEEDS—the relief 
of our brethren, and the repossession 
and reconstruction of our churches, in- 
stitutions, and work—the Board. of 
Foreign Missions has done two things. 
First, it has set aside annually from 
its receipts during the war the prewar 
budget of the China mission. This 
amount now totals $65,728. Second, 
since this amount obviously will be far 
from adequate, it has. earmarked 
$127,336 for relief and restoration and 
for such further work as may be found 
necessary in order that the mission may 
function quickly and effectively. These 
amounts totaling $193,065 will not be 
sufficient. 
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At its meeting in October the Board 
voted to send a Commissioner, in the 
person of the Rev. Dr. Paul Anspach 
who spent 15 years as a missionary in 
China, to make a thorough study of 
the situation and to initiate a program 
of relief and reconstructon. 


_THE Boarp’s PLANS include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Return of former China mission- 
aries as soon as transportation and 
travel-papers can be secured. Dr. 
Grady Cooper is already in China. 

2. Increase of the missionary staff to 
make possible the resumption of the 
work in an intensive way and to ex- 
pand. The plans call for a permanent 
staff of 16 missionaries. This means an 
increase of 10 over the personnel we 
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had in 1941. There are now four can- 
didates in the U. S. studying Chinese 
under the auspices of the Board—three 
at Yale and one at Cornell. 


3. Extend medical service not only 
in hospitals and dispensaries but also 
through wayside clinics and pubis 
health nursing. 


4. Co-operate wherever possible with 
other Lutheran groups, particularly in 
the publication of religious literature, 
in theological education, and in such 
institutions as will prepare Nationals 
for leadership. 


5. Increase the budget from the pre- 
war figure of approximately $23, 000 to 
$50,000. 

Let us do our utmost, for the soul af 
China is at stake. 


By T. BENTON PEERY 


Our Lorp’s NATIVITY was celebrated in Japan far more widely 
this year than in any previous one. Of course this was due to the 
presence of the Army of the United States. 

Midnight Christmas Eve services, carols, Christmas trees, 
and outside decorations could be observed everywhere. Even 
the Japanese knew a festival was being celebrated. 

Many of the GI’s from the States took on the duties of Santa 
Claus. A Christmas party for children in Tokyo, arranged for 
a few hundred, almost got out of hand when 9,000 appeared and 


were entertained and treated. 


In Tokyo the G.H.Q. headquarters of the Army was dec- 
orated with a huge sign in colored lights, “Merry Christmas.” 
Lobbies and dining rooms of all hotels taken over by the Army 


were decorated. 


On Sunday evening, Dec. 23, and also on Christmas, a chorus 
of 250 Americans and Japanese, accompanied by the 75-piece::. 
Tokyo Philharmonic Orchestra sang Handel’s Messiah in Hibiya 
Park Auditorium. This was broadcast throughout Japan. 


Thank God, the Christian faith still lives in Nippon. The: ‘ 
light of life shines toward a better day. 


Dr. Peery, now a chaplain with the occupation forces in . 
Japan, is stationed at Yokohama. Chaplain Peery was born in . . 
Japan, a son of the pioneer Lutheran essary; the. Rev. 


Fe.B: Peery... 
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Lutheran Leadership in Japan 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


The situation with reference to the Lu- 
theran Mission in Japan is rapidly becom- 
ing clear. We have fairly full informa- 
tion from several reliable sources. These 
sources include Lutheran chaplains, both 
those who have served in Japan and those 
who are still serving there. And they in- 
clude some of the leaders among the Jap- 
anese Lutheran people with whom we 
have been able to exchange messages. 

It is clear that there is great need for 
our help over there. It seems that such 
help will soon be possible, and the Board 
of Foreign Missions is preparing to act 
directly. All our former missionaries to 
Japan, now in this country, have been 
alerted, and the Board is poised to return 
them to Japan as soon as they are called 
for and as soon as they can be cleared 
through our State Department in Wash- 
ington and the American military author- 
ities in Japan. It is expected that this will 
begin before many months have passed, 
though it seems probable that only a few 
can be sent in the near future. 

It is clear also that there are still as 
many as 1,500 or 2,000 Lutherans left in 
Japan. This is, of course, a very small 
number compared with the tens of thou- 
sands of Presbyterians and Methodists and 
others. It is a much smaller number than 
our 200,000 Lutherans in the ULCA field 
in India. But this little group of Luther- 
ans in Japan has continued to be faithful 
in its witness to the Gospel, and today 
they are exerting an influence far beyond 
their numbers. We think particularly ef 
such Lutheran leaders as Inoko Miura and 
Hajime Inadomi. 

Professor Miura is a graduate of the 
Gettysburg Seminary, 1922, and studied 
also at Johns Hopkins and Columbia. He 
was a pastor for five years before coming 
to America to study. On his return to 
Japan in 1923 he became a professor in 
the Lutheran Seminary at Tokyo and has 
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continued in that work to the present. For 
some years he was also the editor of The 
Lutheran in Japan. He is not only an 
eloquent preacher and talented teacher 
but also an earnest Christian and a con- 
vinced Lutheran. 

Professor Miura is widely recognized in 
his country beyond the little group of Lu- 
therans. In 1938 he was chosen by the 
National Christian Council of Japan to be 
one of the delegates to the great Inter- 
national Missionary Conference in Mad- 
ras. He was delighted to greet so many 
Lutherans there. He is vice-president of 
the one theological seminary into which 
all the Christian seminaries in Japan were 
combined during the war. 

He is much interested also in the Church 
of Christ in Japan (sometimes mistakenly 
called the “Protestant Union” or the 
“United Church”). When this federation 
was formed in 1941, Professor Miura was 
made vice-president, and he was able to 
provide for an expression of the confes- 
sional principle and the maintenance of 
the denominational types within the or- 
ganization. He is now in correspondence 
with several of us in America, and we 
learn that the Church of Christ in Japan 
is to be freed from government domina- 
tion and completely reorganized, and that 
Mr. Miura himself is chairman of the 
committee to fashion the new constitu- 
tion. This is reassuring and we can be 
certain that ample room will be provided 
for evangelical principles in the new or- 
ganization. : 

This is the caliber of the men with whom | 
our missionaries will be working when | 
they can return to our field in Japan 
There will be new conditions and a new | 
spirit. There will be more leadership on 
the part of the Japanese Christians and 
more emphasis on the autonomous Church, 
but the saving Gospel of Christ will con- 
tinue to show its divine power. 
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Faith 


By HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


FAITH LIES AT THE VERY HEART of per- 
sonal religion. The word “faith” is used 
in a wide range of meaning. We speak 
of the faith of the Church and the faith 
of a single soul. We think of faith as 
belief, and we think of it as trust. In 
either sense it centers in a person. 
Christian faith is belief concerning and 
trust in God through our Lord Jesus. 

Faith accepts as true what the Bible 
says about God and Christ. But, much 
more, faith builds its life upon \what 
the mind thus accepts as true. Ren 
assent is not faith. It is no special 
virtue to say, I accept as true the 
articles of the Christian creed. “Devils 
also believe and tremble.” They have 
conviction, but they do not act upon 
it. What we do with our creed deter- 
mines how much faith we have in it. 

Jesus Christ does not ask to be 
patronized. He asks to be followed, and 
He is to be followed in this matter of 
faith. A Christian ought to trust God 
as Jesus trusted Him. The key to Jesus’ 
trust in God is the way in which He 
thought of Him. God was the Father. 
Jesus says to us: “Think of God as 
Father, and think of yourselves as the 
children of the Father. Think of the 
world as created by the Father, and 
you will understand the world. Think 
of yourselves as His children, and you 
will understand yourselves.” 


THAT SHOULD SOLVE our questions as 
to whether we can know God, whether 


we can confidently pray to Him, 
whether we can face the future with 


- did not come by accident. 


hope. A world created by the Father 
A world 


governed by the Father is not left to 
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chance. He who clothes the flowers 
and feeds the birds will not be unmind- 
ful of His children. “Your heavenly 
Father feedeth them”—will He not 
much more feed you? Faith forbids 
anxiety. 

That does not mean that we are to 
fall back into idle, wishful musing. The 
bird which the Father feeds works as 
if its life depended upon its toil. Faith 
does not mean inaction. What it anchors 
in is the sure order of the Father’s 
world. 


HARDSHIPS ‘AND DISAPPOINTMENTS there 
will be, but they touch only the sur- 
face of life. Into the deep centers 
where we have our relationship with 
God they cannot penetrate; and they 
should not, therefore, disturb the 
Christian’s quietness of mind. We have 
a double armor against anxiety. We 
know God as our Father. For the 
Christian, unbelief is treason. 

We must first destroy what Jesus has 
taught us of God before we may ask 
for sympathy in our doubts. Faith is 
the magic wand that turns night into 
day, gloom into gladness, despondency 
into hope. 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded beams in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


Whittier called the poem containing 
these lines, “The Eternal Goodness.” 
He might have called it “Faith.” 
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The Church of Sweden 


By CLIFFORD A. NELSON 


Election of Archbishop Erling Eidem as 
president of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion directs attention of American Luther- 
‘ans to’the Church of Sweden as an im- 
portant ally in upholding our faith in the 
postwar period. 

Christianity had been firmly established 
in Sweden by the eleventh century. In the 
sixteenth century the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion was enthusiastically received. Al- 
though evangelical teachings were fully 
accepted, the worship and organization of 
the church continued according to the 
pattern of earlier days. | 
~ Tue LurHeran -CHURCH- IN SWEDEN 
. is a-state. church, having «intimate re- 
lations with the political authority, yet 
exercising,-democratic liberty. of her 
own. that has kept a healthy tension 
between church and state. In the cab- 
inet the Ecclesiastical Minister has di- 
rection of church affairs. The clergy 
. of the church are salaried by the state, 
but act also as civil servants in that 
they keep the statistical registry in the 
parishes. The representative body of 
the church is the church assembly of 
which the bishops are ex-officio mem- 
bers, together with 60 others of which 
half are clergy and half laymen. 

The Church Assembly (Kyrkomotet) 
meets regularly at five-year intervals, 
and may convene more often if neces- 
sary, This body deals with matters of 
faith, liturgy, and all ecclesiastical 
questions. To gain validity, the deci- 
sions, however, must be promulgated 
by the King in council, and all matters 
of legal. consequence must be sanc- 
tioned by the Riksdag. On the other 
_hand, the Church Assembly has the 
privilege to veto decisions of the King 
and the Riksdag in church questions. 
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On the whole, the relation of church 
and state has been workable and re- 
ceives popular support. The church 
has earnestly sought to be near the 


King Gustav and Archbishop Eidem represent 
close relation of state and church in Sweden 


Dr. Manfred Bijorkquist, bishop of Stockholm 
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Consecration of Archbishop Eidem in 1932 indicates extent to which the Swedish Church has 


retained ritual and vestments. The Reformation did not affect externals of church practice 


life of the people, it wishes to be known 
as the People’s Church rather than the 
state church. Church and national life 
are linked together in the affection of 
the people in a happy union. 

SWEDEN IS DIVIDED into 13 dioceses, 
presided over by bishops, with the 
bishop of Uppsala as archbishop. He is 
a kind of presiding bishop. Bishops, 
according to ancient democratic prin- 
ciples, are elected by the parishes of 
the diocese. Of unusual interest is the 
recent creation of the area of the city 
of Stockholm as a diocese. It formerly 
stood in a special position and had as 
the head of its activities the pastor of 
historic Storkyrkan, who was known as 
pastor primarius. It is of special note 
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that the first bishop of Stockholm is a 
prominent lay leader in the church, Dr. 
Manfred Bjorquist, ordained in 1942 
bishop of the capital city. : 

Dr. Bjorquist was formerly the leader | 
of the Sigtuna Foundation which for 
the last 25 years has been a center of 
social activities within the church. At 
the school in Sigtuna he had exercised 
a profound influence on the church’s 
life, making it a discussion center for 
churchmen and lay leaders, doctors, 
lawyers, agriculturalists, political lead- 
ers, and people from all walks of life. 
That movement grew out of the cru- 
sade for the renewal of the church’s 
life back in the first two decades of 
this century. 
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Cathed ralcaneu ppsala. 


The great churches of mediaeval Sweden 


continue to be the places 


of worship of twentieth-century Lutherans. Uppsala is among the finest of European churches 


THE CLERGY OF THE CHURCH are trained 
at the two ancient universities of 
Uppsala and Lund. There are at this 
time about 3,000 ordained ministers 
serving 1,410 parishes and 2,575 con- 
gregations. The plan of the church is 
that there shall be an opportunity of 
worship for all people of the land. 

According to the census of 1938, the 
total population of Sweden was 
6,284,722. Of that number about 97 per 
cent would be officially classified as 
Lutherans since only the Methodists 
with approximately 15,000 members, a 
few insignificant sects, about 3,500 Ro- 
man Catholics, and 6,500 Jews are of- 
ficially counted as having withdrawn 
from the national church. Other larger 


dissenting bodies such as the Mission 
Covenant, the Baptists, and the Pente- 
costalists have chosen to remain within 
the fold of the official church family, 
although they express divergent views 
from the Lutheran community. It is to 
be noted that the church still has a 
large responsibility in the educational 
program of the public schools and that 
the large majority of the youth come to 
the parish pastor for confirmation 
instruction. 


FOREIGN MISSION WoRK by the church 
is carried on mainly in Africa, India, 
and China, with a school also in Jeru- 
salem. Seamen’s missions are also lo- 
cated in principal ports of the world 
where the church follows her people. 
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thinkers 


A rural church in Sweden, with the simplicity and beauty of an ancient heritage 


In the United States it is the Augustana 
Synod which has the closest relation- 
ship with the Church of Sweden. 

In the homeland, the practical work 
of the church such as training for lay 
leadership, men’s and women’s organ- 
izations, publications, youth work, 
Scout activities, etc., is under the di- 
rection of a central board known as 
Diakonistyrelsen. The training of 
women for social work in the parish 
and in institutions is done through sev- 
eral motherhouses for deaconesses, the 
largest being at Uppsala and in Stock- 
holm. Lay brothers are also trained for 
institutional and parish work. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOLARSHIP of the 
Church of Sweden has assumed a 
leading place of influence in the Prot- 
estant Church. Through the Luther 
renaissance of the last decades, and 
through the original work of such 
Bishop Aulen, Anders 
Billing, and’ Yngve 


as 


Nygren, Einar 
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Brilioth, the attention of the whole 
Protestant world is directed to the 
Swedish theology. These men seek to 
define the essence of Christian faith in 
other terms than the liberalism of the 
last years, and place the emphasis on 
the grace of God and the activity of 
God in revelation. Nygren’s concentra- 
tion on the New Testament Agape, the 
quality of love which is central in God 
and in Christian life, and also Aulen’s 
classical re-definition of the atonement, 
are epoch making. 

We have reason to be grateful to God 
for the fidelity which the Church of 
Sweden has shown in her keeping of 
the riches of the Lutheran heritage and 
developing them with a keen sense of 
the universal significance of the Chris- 
tian faith. To that church we may turn 
with confidence in the common sharing 
of our task for the days and years 
which lie just ahead, seeking from her 
a continued gift of honest and cou- 
rageous witness to our faith. 
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My Neighbor was a Jehovah’s Witness 


By CATHERINE HERZEL 


THE JEHOVAH'S WITNESS came to town 
quietly. On Saturday he was there, 
standing on a street corner, offering 
copies of his paper to the shoppers. He 
was a tall man, stooped at the shoulders. 
His eyes had a fanatic gleam and his 
mouth was tense and grim. 

People eyed him curiously and 
coldly. The community was divided 
mainly between Catholics and Luther- 
ans and almost everyone was a nominal 
church member. Poor field for the 
sects, one would say. 

On another corner stood the Witness’ 
wife. She looked years older than her 
husband. White wisps of hair framed 
a tired, dejected face. She held out her 
paper apologetically, ready to shrink 
back at any sign of unkindness. She 
lacked the fanatic fire that sustained 
her husband,.and had little consolation 
for the outcaste status their beliefs 
imposed on them. 


HE NEEDED FANATICISM to sustain him, 
for everywhere he met indifference or 
hostility. The only person of any con- 
sequence who would even listen to him 
was Pastor C. He went to the pastor’s 
study to enlighten him about the way 
of the Witness, and received an invi- 
tation to sit down and ‘state his case. 
But every time he supported his argu- 
ment with a Bible reference, the pastor 
looked up the reference and found the 
meaning twisted out of all recognition. 
This good-natured, fair-minded refu- 
tation was harder to bear than the jibes 
and taunts of people on the street. 
Finally the Witness could bear it no 
longer. Did he see the whole structure 
of his belief in danger? He flung out of 
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the study in a passion, and avoided the 
pastor after that. 

Another episode was easier for him 
to explain. He had been taught to ex- 
pect it. One evening two drunks came 
to the little trailer with an American 
flag and demanded that he salute it. 
He refused and they hit him in the 
mouth. He refused a second demand 
and they set upon him in drunken rage. 
His wife cowered in a corner until they 
left. Then she came out to bathe his 
swollen face.. His eyes gleamed and 
his mouth was grimmer than ever, for 
he savored the punishment these 
enemies would receive when judgment 
day came. 


A poor FIELD for his sect, but he 
stayed. Someone rented him a vacant 
lot for his trailer. He began his visits 
Sometimes he knocked at doors and of- 
fered tracts or his paper. Other times 
he carried a small phonograph with 
him. When the door opened he would 
start the record playing. It was a 
harangue designed to convert the un- 
believer. Most people shut the door in 
his face. Some of the kind-hearted suf- 
fered in silence until he came too often. 
But a few must have listened. 

One Sunday afternoon we were driv- 
ing through town when we saw a little 
group of people come out of a garage. 
The Jehovah’s Witness came out last 
and turned to lock the door. It must 
have been a meeting. We drove slowly 
enough so that we could see their faces. 
There was a curious look of excitement 
on all of them, as if they had been 
sharing secrets. The other quality they 
all shared was a look of poverty. Their 
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clothes were shabby, most of the faces 
looked pinched. 

And then I saw two faces I knew, the 
faces of neighbors. Mr. and Mrs. San- 
som, an elderly couple, lived next to 
us, a mile outside the town, but they 
belonged to a church in town. Some 
Sundays they visited our church, which 
was the nearest. But in fair weather 
they walked the mile to their own 
church. Sometimes one of their fel- 
low-members brought them home in a 
car, but more often they walked. After 
such exertion Mr. Sansom’s legs both- 
ered him quite a lot. Sometimes he 
didn’t work much the next day. 

They had been “good Lutherans” all 
their lives. What had happened to 
draw them to this new cult? What was 
the quality in their lives or characters 
that made them easy prey for the sect? 


THE SANSOMS BELONGED to that large 
group who have worked hard all their 
lives, and have very little of this world’s 
goods to show for it. They rose early 
and worked until dark to earn a 
meager living. Fortune kept her smiles 
for others. They had owned a small 
farm and sold it when they could no 
longer do the necessary work. The 
purchaser held it a year during which 
he did no work on it, then resold it 
for almost twice what he had paid. 
They loved children, but had none of 
their own. Mrs. Sansom told two 
stories over and over again. The first 
was about children in a family where 
she had done housework over forty 
years before. She had cared for the 
children while their mother “galli- 
vanted,” to use Mrs. Sansom’s scorn- 
ful word. These children had clung to 
Mrs. Sansom more than to their own 


_ mother. 


“They loved me more than they did 
their mother,” she would repeat. But 
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she never saw the children after she 
left their service. 

The second story centered around a 
neighbor’s child, a fair-haired little 
girl, Every morning she would trot 
over to Mrs, Sansom’s kitchen, to play 
and chatter until her mother called her 
home for dinner. 

“T wouldn’t know her if I was to see 
her now,” she always ended that story. 


WHEN THE WITNESS called on the 
Sansoms they listened to him, for it 
was a break in the tedium and lone- 
liness of their lives. He was encour- 
aged and came again and again. Soon 
his car stood outside their door most 
of Sunday afternoon. Then the meet- 
ings began. They did not walk to 
church now. The Witness came for 
them and brought them home again in 
his car.. 

Now they. were no longer on the 
fringes of life. They were among the 
elect! And the day would come when 
the people who had more than they 
did, and who ignored them, would be 
outside in the awful darkness, and 
Sansoms would be among the chosen, 
with other Witnesses. ; 

I often wonder how their kind hearts 
accepted a doctrine that damned so 
much of the world, even the little chil- 
dren they loved. How could people who 
had lived honest, upright lives be sat- 
isfied with a religion that paid no at- 
tention to morality? Or how could they 
suddenly view the church in which 
they had been baptized, confirmed, and 
married as an instrument of the devil? 
Perhaps they never tried to explain 
these differences. All they knew was 
that in this new scheme of things they 
were important. 


THE CONTRADICTION did not bother 


them, but it bothered me. Had they 
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been drawn to this new sect, with its 
fantastic teaching, because their own 
church had failed them? The Lord of 
the church said of His own ministry, 
“The poor have the Gospel preached 
to them.” If His church fulfilled its 
function to the limit would these ex- 
travagant sects find their most fertile 
field among the dispossessed? 

There came a day when the Witness 
left town, recalled by the higher powers 
of his sect. It had been decided that 


his work was having too little result. 
So the town was relieved of his irritat- 
ing presence and his followers settled 
back into yesterday’s humdrum. I sup- 
pose you would call it a happy ending 
to the story. 

But the Sansoms and people like 
them are again on the fringe of the 
church life, on the fringe of community 
living. They will waik into church 
when Mr. Sansom’s legs don’t hurt too 
much. Is it a happy ending? 


“God Bless America’! - - - but Why? 


“Gop Biess America!” is a popular song. 


JUST WHY SHOULD Gop BLESS AMERICA? 

Have the people of America, or any 
other people for that matter, deserved the 
blessing of God? 

Have we kept Him in our hearts, in our 
homes, in our social, commercial, indus- 
trial and educational institutions, in our 
political, national and international life? 

Nothing appears more definitely from 
the Bible than that God Almighty is ready 
—more than that—eager, to’ bless America 
and all other nations and peoples. 

But nothing is more definitely stated in 
the Bible, and preached through our 
Christian religion, than that God will bless 
only those who “love Him and keep His 
commandments.” 

Blessings which He is so ready and 
eager to give will come only through fel- 
lowship with Him, and obedience to His 
commandments. 

People, generally, desire God’s precious 


blessings, but are not ready to comply with 
the conditions upon which God has de- 
termined. 

It may be a moot question and open to 
argument that the “material” blessings of 
God, the riches of the earth, may be had 
by simply “taking” them by force, by 
“fighting for them”; but the spiritual 
blessings of God cannot be won that way. 

If “America,” or any other land, sin- 
cerely desires the possession and benefit 
of God’s spiritual blessings, let it be re- 
alized that there is only one way in which 
they may be had, namely, communion 
with Him in worship and prayer, and by 
obedience to His Commandments—by “do- 
ing things His way.” 

If we mean it when we sing: “God 
bless America” then let America (that 
means all of us) turn to God’s Way, and 
determine our actions by the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit; then God will bless us. 

CuRISTIAN F, CHRISTIANSEN 


Don’t trust children with edge tools. Don’t trust man, great God, 


with more power than he has, until he has learned to use that little 
better. What a hell should we make of the world if we could do what 


we would! 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


“When man loses God as center, he becomes literally eccentric.” 
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A Woman in the Hills 


By W. R. SIEGART 


ALMOST A HUNDRED YEARS ago a fam- 
ily set out for Minnesota. They were 
among pioneers who helped to fashion 
the American nation out of the wilder- 
ness. Over seventy years ago a girl 
was born into this family. Her parents 
called her May. There was work to 
be done among God’s people, and little 
May might be an example of life and 
hope which the month of May holds 
within itself. 

She went to school in due time and 
finally reached Carleton College.\ A 
senior year at the University of North 
Dakota gave her further training. The 
urge to accomplish was part of her be- 
ing, so in a day when girls were not 
readily accepted by medical schools, 
she attended the one at the University 
of Michigan. 

Lest we forget how much courage 
and determination it took to become 
a woman physician in those days, we 
should remember that even now there 
are hospitals which will not admit 
women physicians as internes. 

May, now Dr. May Cravath, married 
a pastor and became Dr. May Cravath 
Wharton. She became in every sense 
a helpmeet to her pastor husband. 


In 1917 Mrs. WuHarTon went with her 
husband to Pleasant Hill, Tenn., where 
he became pastor and principal of an 
academy which had been founded by 
the American Missionary Association. 
The people on this Cumberland plateau 
had become greatly isolated because the 
growth of the country had passed them 
by. The academy was their only school. 


~The nearest hospital was 85 miles away, 


and the nearest physician 12 miles dis- 
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tant. Some of the people were coal 
miners. Others tried to make a living 
from the land, none of which was very 
good. Here were primitive conditions 
and great need. There were no roads, 
no electricity. Often such trails as were 
called roads could not be traveled for 
weeks at a time; even short trips took 
hours. 

Dr. Wharton taught in the academy 
and tried to become physician to the 
people, traveling on foot, on horseback, 
or on muleback. The next year, 1918, 
much sickness came to the people and 
she tried to help them. Night or day 
she would follow a person who came 
to call her, for there were no tele- 
phones. With such guidance and the 
light of the moon or of a miner’s lamp 
she would go to some humble home. 
Not until this time did the people ac- 
cept her, for to them a woman physician 
was something new and they were not 
sure about her. 


THEN HER HUSBAND DIED. She decided 
not to leave her people of the Cumber- 
land plateau, but to start a hospital. 
She had nothing except her skill, her 
faith, and her loving dedication to the 
service of God and man. The matron 
of the academy, Elizabeth Fletcher of 
Amherst, Mass., became the office force. 
Alice Adshead, who had been doing 
welfare work in North Carolina, be- 
came the nurse. Both these women are 
still with the hospital. These women 
founded, builded, and carried on the 
work of the hospital, and for 12 years 
Dr. Wharton was the only physician. 

Their first building was an old home. 
The nearest water was a neighbor’s 
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well. They had two beds in their hos- 
pital. Their first laundry had a dirt 
floor and a lard can was the boiler and 
sterilizer. Cupboards were made from 
crates and boxes. A trunk tray became 
a baby’s crib.. Anything and everything 
was put to use. An old schoolhouse, 
long unused, windows out and wind and 
rain coming in, became an operating 
room. Certainly no one worked under 


- 


Pilot Knob clinic, which natives built for Dr. Wharton 


more difficulties than did Dr. Wharton 
and her two helpers. 


AFTER A WHILE the Tennessee Valley 
Authority managed to bring electricity, 
the Works Progress Administration 
brought better roads, and the Farm 
Security Administration helped the 
people to re-establish farming. Yet all 
this is but a beginning. 

Now there is at Pleasant Hill a mod- 
ern hospital and sanatorium with 50 
beds. It is small, but has much modern 
equipment and handles cases of all 
kinds. As part of the service to these 
people Dr. Wharton has. established 
health centers and clinics in many 
places. Altogether an area of 600 square 
miles of rugged country is served. 
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Let me take you to one of these 
clinics and health centers. Dora Read 
Goodale, one of the directors of the 
hospital, writes this about it. 

“You could not call it a village, 
hardly even a settlement—this huddled 
group of dingy frame houses, put up 
hastily for workmen’s families and half 
of them left empty when the mines shut 
down. Beyond these and the abandoned 


pit with its dreary hillocks of slag lie 
small scattered farms—cabins with 
stone chimneys and log barns where 
scrubby cattle or sheep are beginning 
to crop the fresh herbage. A stranger 
who chanced to pass today—but the 
road is not one to tempt strangers— 
would wonder to see a straggling pro- 
cession of men, women, and children 
making their way to a cottage a little 
larger than most, at the end of a muddy 
lane. ‘That’s Mis’ Applegate’s house, 
where we're goin’, some neighborly 
gossip might explain: ‘The doctor’ll be 
along right soon now—Jim Lundy 
stopped the car a piece back to git med- 
icine for his sick baby. Mis’ Apple- 
gate, she’s moved the cookstove and 
everything else out of her kitchen, and 
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_ they’ve fixed it up with sheets for cur- 
tains, and a bed that’s more like a table 


—a real doctor’s office. One day a week 
the doctor comes. No, she don’t charge 
a penny; only if you ask her “How 
much?” she’ll let you pay for the med- 
icine. If folks are too bad to travel 
afoot or muleback, she'll go to their 
houses. Yes, there’s many sick folk 
here that never had doctored, and can’t 
tell what’s the matter theirselves— 
might be a risin’ or a smotherin’, or 
jest a weakenin’ away.’” 


IN SPITE oF ALL that has been done, 
primitive conditions prevail in much of 
the area. Dr. Wharton never knows 
what a day may bring forth, Birt abe 
is prepared for anything. Suppose\we 
look in at the hospital. 
~ Outside rain and sleet had been fall- 
ing for hours when a man came up to 
the kitchen door riding a mule, both 
man and mule being splashed with 
mud. He had to see the doctor, even 
though she was busy, so he waited. He 
was excited and nervous. As the doc- 
tor came from a ward, still wearing her 
surgeon’s cap and gown, the man spoke 
to her. 

“It’s my wife—she’s terrible bad. 
Yes, ma’am, that’s what it is—. No, no- 
body but a neighbor woman. Yes, 
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Curist 1s ALwAys Out AHEAD 


ma’am, the branch is up and runnin’ 
over the road, and the mud’s that deep 
out yander—you couldn’t hardly make 
it in a car. It’s back in the woods a 
piece, the far side o’ the creek.” 

In twenty minutes Dr. Wharton had 
hurriedly eaten something, conferred 
with the head nurse, changed into her. 
riding clothes, and was‘ off on a mule 
for Grannytown. In her saddle bags, 
along with her instruments, medicine, 
and necessary supplies, were clothing 
and other things for the baby which 
was coming. As the people explain it, 
when the mines are shut down and 
work is scarce, you don’t buy things 
for a baby until you know whether 
“hill git to live.” So Dr. Wharton is 
on her way through sleet, rain, mud 
and cold to a humble cabin, “even to 
the least of these, my children.” 

Past 70 years of age Dr. Wharton is 
still working and planning. She wants 
to build a better hospital to give these 
people the care they need, and to es- 
tablish more health centers and clinics. 


SHE LIVES in the hearts of these peo- 
ple as an angel of mercy, light and love. 
Other physicians have helped and are 
helping now, but this has been a wom- 
an’s dream, work, dedication, sacrifice 
and service, in the spirit of the Christ. 


“Son of Man, whenever I doubt of life, I think of Thee. Nothing 
is so impossible as that Thou shouldst be dead. I can imagine the 
hills to dissolve in vapor, and the stars to melt in smoke, and the 
rivers to empty themselves in sheer exhaustion; but I feel no limit 
in Thee. Thou never growest old to me. Last century is old, last year . 
is old, last season is an obsolete fashion, but Thou art not obsolete. 
Thou art abreast of all the centuries, nay, Thou goest before them 
like a star. I have never come up with Thee, modern as I am.” 
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PASTOR LATHROP IS OUTNUMBERED 


“Hr-ya!” Mark kangarooed into the 
living room, bringing the wintertime 
indoors. His cap zoomed past my head, 
landing on the davenport. His school- 
books he dumped into the nearest chair. 
He was at home. 

“Goodness, I’m 
Aren’t you early?” 

“Melvin Robins gave Francie Hedges 
and me a hop. He didn’t come in Chil- 
ton Ave. to Main St. the way the bus 
comes. He came straight down Central 
Highway and dropped us at the corner. 
Boy! Did we travel!” 

“In this snowy weather? There are 
some very slippery stretches on the 
highway. I don’t like the idea, Mark. 
Don’t you think you’d better stick to 
riding in the bus?” 

“Oh, Melvin’s a slick driver, Mother. 
He drives fast but he knows what he’s 
doing. He says after driving a jeep 
through jungle mud a foot deep these 
roads seem like paradise.” 

“That could be very literal. Really, 
Mark, I don’t like your rushing around 
the country with all sorts of people. 


glad to see you! 


Just stick to using the bus, Son, until 


I know a little bit more about what to 
expect of the various young people 
around here.” 
“Mother, I didn’t think you’d be like 
that. Don’t you think a fellow who’s 
been through all kinds of fighting in the 
Pacific ought to have some idea of tak- 
ing care of himself? I didn’t know you’d 
get all worked up about nothing.” He 


patted my shoulder paternally. “How 
are your invalids?” 
“Your father is much better, but 


Joan’s fever is sky-high. She’s per- 
fectly miserable and thinks I should be 
able to help her.” 

“No wonder you’re worn out and up- 
set. What can I do to help?” 
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“l’m worn out but I’m not upset— 
except at the thought that you might 
be one of the bodies fished out of a car 
along the highway,” I snapped. “How- 
ever, there is something you can do for 
me. I need some things at the store.” 

“Your list ready? Ill take the sled. 
I can coast down to Main St. and pull 
the stuff back.” 

‘Isn’t that risky?” 

“Really, Mother! You can’t wrap me 
in cotton wool, you know. Perhaps I 
should have asked Santa for a kiddie 
car.” 

“Mark, that kind of talk to your 
mother isn’t at all becoming. I don’t | 
want to wrap you in cotton wool, but I 
would like to see you grow up all in 
one piece.” 

“Okay, mums, I’m sorry if I sounded 
off. Pll be your own good boy. Now | 
may I take the sled?” 

“If you'll promise to be careful.” | 

“Promise.” He kissed me with a | 
demonstrative affection rare to his 14- | 
year-oldness. “And wipe that worried | 
crease from between your brows. mH 
take care of your little boy.” 

“Wretch!” I sent him off with a play-. | 
ful slap. Nevertheless, I felt my brows | 
beginning to pucker again. I suppose | 
mothers have always found something 
to worry about. Wild beasts or Indians 
Open wells or run-away horses. “Bul- 
lets or bombs. I thought of the clip- 
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ping from a woman’s magazine I had 


pasted in the medicine closet in Borden- 
ville for several years, “Don’t Let 
Poison Gas Panic You.” I had never 
needed to follow the instructions in the 
article. Perhaps these new fears were 
just as futile. 


BrErorE I COULD REHEARSE again all 


the gruesome things I had heard about 


automobile accidents lately, Joan’s bell 
began to jangle. 

“Coming, dear.” I moved toward the 
stairs, noticing with satisfaction how 
much more agile I felt. The results of 
my fall had nearly vanished. 

Joan’s eyes, set in dark sockets, 


looked twice their normal size. 


“T hate to be a baby, but my throat 


hurts. It feels just awful.” 


“T’ll mix up some of that hot gargle 


the doctor left for you. The tea kettle 
_ is simmering, so it won’t take long.” 


It was when I reached the bottom of 
the stairs and heard the phone ring 
that I realized that its imperative tinkle 
had been conspicuous by its absence all 
the time Jerry has been sick. I thought 
gratefully that Miss Fields, the parish 
secretary, must be handling the affairs 
of the congregation very capably. It 
was a big relief to me not to be deputy 
pastor as well as housekeeper and 
nurse. 


I PUT THE MEDICINE for Joan on the 
edge of the telephone table and lifted 
the instrument. As though my thought 
had materialized her, Miss Fields’ voice 
came to my ear. 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Mrs. 
Lathrop, but I wondered how the pas- 
tor is this afternoon.” 

“Very much better, thank you. He’s 
still in bed, but his fever is gone today. 
The doctor says he may sit up for a 
little while tomorrow.” 

“I’ve been wondering when he’d be 
well enough to receive some visitors. 
There are several things that have 


‘come up in connection with prepara- 


tions for the congregational meeting 
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that the men would like to discuss with 
him. I’ve lined up all the reports for 
the printer since most of them concern 
things that took place before Pastor 
Lathrop came to the parish. I’m sure 
that what I’ve prepared is alright.” 

“Tm sure it is.” 

“The thing the men are wondering, 
and that I’m not quite sure about, is 
how full a report we should give the 
congregation about the progress of the 
building committee, for instance. Mr. 
Hedges is all for impressing people with 
the need for the parish building and 
getting in the funds at once. Mr. Bach 
is afraid such a program of promotion 
will hurt either our apportioned benev- 
olence or the achievement of our Lu- 
theran World Action goal. They’d like 
to talk it over with Pastor Lathrop as 
soon as he is well enough.” 

“Aren’t they afraid of the grippe? It 
seems to be a very contagious sort of 
thing.” 

“T pointed that out to them, but they 
insist that they are quite immune. You 
know how men are about things like 
that.” 

“T know exactly. I think it would be 
best all around if they waited another 
day or so—if that doesn’t upset things 
too much for you? My husband would 
be stronger and a less active source of 
infection.” 

“Well, if you think—.” | 

“Nonsense,” broke in Jerry’s hoarse 
croak. I hadn’t thought that he might 
be listening on the extension by his 
bed. “They can stay in the doorway. 
And if I don’t soon get some of the 
things I’ve been planning off my chest, 
I’m sure to have a relapse.” 

“Don’t do that,” laughed Miss Fields. 
“We can’t have you missing the con- 
gregational meeting. You must get well 
for that. Suppose we compromise and 
let them telephone you?” 

Before Jerry could answer, I agreed 
heartily. 

“Whatever you ladies think best,” 
grated Jerry. 
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St. Paul Analyzes Liberty 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


“THE CHRISTIAN MAN is the most free 
lord of all and subject to no one; the 
Christian man is the most dutiful ser- 
vant of all and subject to everyone.” 
These words of Luther accurately de- 
scribe the idea of St. Paul that we meet 
so often in this epistle. The Christian 
is a free man, enjoying the fullest lib- 
erty, and he is at the same time a slave, 
wholly at the command of his Master. 
Believers have always been tempted 
to sacrifice one or the other truth. That 
was true in Corinth, so that many of 
the problems that demand answer re- 
volve around this apparent contrast. 

It comes to rather sharp focus when 
Paul discusses the Christian attitude to- 
ward meat “offered unto idols.” He 
had given a preview of his answer in 
Chapter 6:12, 13, but now it receives 
fuller treatment. 


ON THE SURFACE, this question seems 
far removed from our interests. All 
cattle prepared for the public market 
in Corinth were “offered unto idols” 
at the central altar. A bit of flesh was 
burned or some blood poured out upon 


the ground as symbolic of the conse-— 


cration of the whole animal. In addi- 
tion, some of the flesh of animals pre- 
sented at the numerous temples for 
sacrifice was sold by the priests. Some 
Corinthian Christians, newly released 
from bondage to false gods, considered 
eating such flesh to be partaking in the 
heathen sacrifice and therefore became 
vegetarians. Others, who were proud 
of the knowledge that they were free 
men, deliberately ate meat, even 
though it gave offense to fellow-be- 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


In the eighth chapter of | Corinthians 
St. Paul considers the proper limits of 
Christian freedom. Study | Corinthians 


8:1-13 before reading this article. 
ae a a ee 
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lievers. A close parallel in contem- 
porary Christianity would, for example, 
concern Christian participation in so- 
cial amusements—dancing, card play- 
ing, and the like. What attitude should 
the Christian take? 

Paul agrees in principle with the 
freedom party. Christians are right, 
he insists, when they say that a Chris-_ 
tian is free in such matters and that 
the custom is religiously neutral. 


NEVERTHELESS HE HAS MORE to say on 
the subject. Their ideas are correct, 
but their spirit is not. Scornful disre- 
gard of the spiritual state of others was 
not characteristic of the mind of Christ 
which should control believers. Knowl- 
edge alone might make its possessor 
swell like a balloon. God’s purpose is 
edification, the “building up” of that 
which would endure. If we have His 
nature, for that is really what “char- 
ity” means, this will be our purpose 
also. 
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Paul has already (Chapters 1 and 2) 
‘taught that Christians were given 
knowledge, but now he guards against 
an overemphasis. All knowledge, even 
our Christian knowledge, is partial and 
therefore our proper attitude is one of 
humility and gratitude, not pride. 
(V. 2 and 13:9-12.) The important 
thing is that God should know us. 


THE APOSTLE AGREES with the freedom 
party that nothing has happened to the 
food that has been offered to idols, be- 
cause these idols themselves are noth- 
ing. There are plenty of “so-called 
gods” (as Moffatt translates the phrase 
in verse 5). Paul had seen them every- 
where through Asia Minor, Macedonia, 
| Athens and Corinth. Christians knéw 
“that there is none other God but one.” 

This conviction is voiced in a tri- 
umphant sentence that may well have 
been an early creed, an ancestor of the 
Apostles’ Creed. Correctly and char- 
acteristically, it is not coldly intel- 
lectual, but rather a joyful and spon- 
taneous outburst of praise. Creeds 
ought to be like that. Does not “or- 
-thodoxy” itself mean literally “right 
praise,” rather than “right thinking”? 

This creed is not complete—there is 
no reference to the Spirit, for example. 
The Father and the Lord Jesus Christ 

jare closely united, in creation as in 
redemption. We often forget the Son’s 
participation in the creative work, even 
though we find the thought also in 
John 1: 3. The church has placed it in 
the Nicene Creed: “by whom all things 
were made.” Take such a creed as this 
of Paul’s seriously, think through its 
significance, and the question facing 
these Corinthians would seem to be 
answered. 


YET THERE ARE STILL BELIEVERS who, 
because of their recent deliverance 
from paganism, are not able accurately 
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to distinguish right from wrong. To 
them this was vital. Paul disagreed 
with them. They placed exaggerated 
emphasis upon unimportant details. 
They mistook externals for the thing 
itself. Yet their conscience must be re- 
spected. It needs enlightenment, broad- 
ening, lifting—but it must be obeyed. 
No man should go against his con- 
science, nor should he willfully offend 
the conscience of another. And both 
are responsible for bringing their con- 
science into fuller harmony with the 
divine will. 

Eating or not eating meat are impor- 
tant only as they reveal a Christian’s 
spirit and as they affect others (verses 
8, 9). “This right of yours” is not im- 
portant enough to cause a brother to 
lose his footing. The Christian freeman 
is God’s slave and is obligated to live 
in accordance with the law of love. He 
must beware that his knowledge does 
not lead others astray. Although a 
brother may be “weak,” we may not 
forget that Christ died for him also. 
Certainly, says Paul, food or any other 
privilege of Christian liberty is not as 
important as a brother. The impor- 
tance with which he views the respon- 
sibilities of this relation can be meas- 
ured by the fact that in this brief pas- 
sage he uses the word “brother” four 
times. 


TuHoucH Pau. bors not develop this 
aspect here, it should be stated that 
this principle is not unlimited. Other- 
wise the church would be condemned 
to live at the lowest level fixed by the 
most intolerant and narrow-minded. 
The Christian who has “knowledge” 
must show his consideration of his weak 
brother also by sharing with him his 
insights in the truth which is in Christ. 
He must uphold, in principle, his free- 
dom “to eat meat,” even while he re- 
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nounces the exercise of this right for 
his brother’s sake. There is one further 
qualification: if a weak brother protest 
that such observances are an essential 
means of salvation so that the doctrine 
of grace is denied, the mature Chris- 
tian must deliberately practice his lib- 
erty in Christ. 

These qualifications should not cause 
us to forget, however, that a sin against 
the weak conscience of a brother is a 
sin against Christ Himself. This truth 
Paul learned at his conversion, when 
on the Damascus road the Lord asked, 
“Why persecutest thou me?” (Acts 
9:4). So Christ identifies Himself with 
those who live in Him. 

Paul’s answer cuts two ways. As 
Lightfoot sums it up, “In one party, 
faith was too weak to beget liberalizing 


knowledge: in the other, it was not 
strong enough to produce brotherly 
love.” The Christian is a free slave, 
and both aspects of this truth must be 
considered. 


TuIs PHASE oF Paut’s counsel ends 
with a generous statement. “If meat 
make my brother to stumble, I will eat 
no meat while the world standeth, lest 
I make my brother to stumble.” It is 
the word of a great Christian cham- 
pioning those who were unable to over- 
come their heritage, a word that is an 
example to us, as it was intended to 
be to Christians in the first century. 


You will find these readings helpful: 
I Cor. 6:12, 13; Rom. 14:13-23; Matt. 
25:31-46; Gal. 2:3-5; Rom. 14:1-12; 
Rom. 15:1-7; Acts 26:9-15. 


CLASSROOM 


“T couldn’t have done better if I had 
written them myself,” said Mrs. Snyder. 

Her Sunday school class had just fin- 
ished reading a set of New Year’s resolu- 
tions for a Sunday school teacher which 
they had prepared. It had been a bargain! 
The class prepared resolutions for the 
teacher and the teacher prepared resolu- 
tions for the class. 

For the next few minutes the boys and 
girls told Mrs. Snyder why they had in- 
cluded each resolution. 

Suddenly one of the girls turned to Mrs. 
Snyder and asked, “But when are we go- 
ing to hear the resolutions you wrote for 
the class?” 

“Right now, if you are ready,” said Mrs. 
Snyder. 

“Let’s go,” said the class. 


RESOLUTIONS FOR A SUNDAY ScHoo.t CLAss 
BY THE TEACHER: 


We hereby resolve: 
1. Faithfully to attend the sessions of the 
class. 
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Talk with Sunday School Teachers 


2. To take an active part in discussion. 

To let the lesson be our guide in life. 

4. To co-operate in all the activities of the 
class. 


ee 


5. To bring at least one new pupil to the 


class during the year. 


“Say,” said one of the boys, “those res- 
olutions are not much different from the 
ones we wrote.” 

“That's right. They are a lot alike,” added 
one of the girls.” 

“Well, why shouldn’t they be?” asked 
Mrs. Snyder. 

“Sure,” said’ Fred, the oldest boy in the 
class. “We’re all doing the same thing. 
The teacher couldn’t get along without 
the pupils and we couldn’t do without 
Mrs. Snyder. It wouldn’t be much of a 
class if the teacher did everything, and 
the class would just go to pieces if the 
teacher failed.” 

“That’s a fine spirit, Fred,” cried Mrs. 
Snyder. “You are absolutely right. I hope 
we can make these resolutions our own.” 
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Marry a Woman of 40? 

I am 32 years old. On account of family 
obligations I have remained single. Con- 
ditions have changed and I am now free 
‘to follow my own desires. I have been 
' going with a woman who is 40. We have 
'many things in common, including our 
_ church membership. We have discussed 
_ the possibility of marriage. No actual en- 
gagement exists. Much as I am devoted 
to the lady I feel some uncertainty about 
| our ages, and I believe she does too. What 
' are the chances of happiness in macys 
a woman who is eight years my elder’ 


Studies of the relationship between 
age and successful adjustment in mar- 
riage have, as a rule, involved too few 
cases to yield any valuable conclusions. 
Those of Burgess and Cottrell show 
somewhat better harmony when the 
woman is older than the man than 
when the opposite is the case, or when 
they are of the same age. The differ- 
ence, however, is not great. 

Other investigations by the same 
scholars indicate that men make poorer 
adjustments if they marry after 31, 
while women do better when they en- 
ter marriage after 28. These figures, 
while showing some indication, are not 
to be considered conclusive. | 

Marriage of persons of different age 
is usually frowned on by public opinion, 
but that should not surprise anyone. 
General beliefs are usually based on 
few facts. Casual, ofttimes careless, ob- 
servation is not dependable. Gradually, 
as investigation proceeds, more reliable 
conclusions on many of the problems 
of marriage and family life will become 
available to the public. 

Generally speaking, it is not age, 
health, or any other single character- 
istic of an individual or of couples that 
determines success and happiness. It 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


By EARL S. RUDISILL 


is the total personalities of both per- 
sons. If one person has a large number 
of good traits and the other has too 
many negative ones, the latter may 
cancel out the former, and the marriage 
may prove a failure. ‘Ne 


Attitudes Toward Children 


The present attitude toward children is 
a new thing in the world. Why did it take 
Christians 1900 years to accept Jesus’ view 
of childhood? 


Jesus’ ideas and attitudes in regard 
to children were early over-shadowed 
by emphasis on doctrine, controversy, 
and the development of the Roman 
Church. Emphasis on total depravity 
and pagan influences from the outside 
did not help. Then feudalism kept al- 
most everyone down, made life hard, 
and crushed personality. Christian’s 
ideas about children, nevertheless, were 
better than those of pagans, but they 
were far from Jesus’ interpretation. 

The revival of learning, the Reforma- 
tion, the rise of science, and the be- 
ginnings of a new education paved the 
way for something better. Men like 
Luther, Melanchthon, Pestalozzi, Froe- 
bel, Herbert, the philosophical psy- 
chologists, and many others served to 
promote a better outlook. 

The coming of modern psychology, 
with the first laboratory in 1879, the 
first psychological clinic for the study 
of children at the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1896, and the large increase 
of clinics since that time made for great 
progress. Out of all this came a child 
psychology and a child pedagogy, which 
the church is increasingly using today. 
To these things a developing sociology 
added its part. All helped to clear the 
way for the triumph of Jesus’ idea and 
evaluation of childhood. 
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BOOKS 


Masterpiece of Fact-Gathering 


Year Book of the United Lutheran Church for 1946. Edited by W. H. Greever. 
25 cents. 


Lutheran Publication House. 256 pages. 


United 


Maver r1’s the date of Easter in 1947 that you want to know. Or.who are the chap- 
lains of our church now serving in the armed forces? Or the endowments of colleges? 


Or the corporate title of a seminary? 


It is all there again—in the 1946 Year Book of the United Lutheran Church. High 
time it is that we paid our respects, as a church, to this amazing job of fact-gathering 


and compilation. Behind it lie months of 
the most painstaking kind of work to 
make this the most accurate, reliable 
source-book of information about the 
United Lutheran Church that human 
thinking and effort can achieve. 

Dr. Walton H. Greever, secretary of the 
Church, is its editor. Through his office, 
day in and day out, pass the records of 
the life of the Church—parochial reports, 
changes of address, financial statistics of 
the synods, and all the rest. A staff, un- 
der the direction of Miss Mabel Grone- 
berg, works steadily to keep every record 
completely accurate and up to date. The 
compilation of these statistics is largely 
the work of the Church’s statistician, 
Rudolph Quirsfeld. It is almost impos- 
sible to ask for any information about 
the life and work of the Church and not 
find a quick and trustworthy answer in 
Dr. Greever’s office. The Year Book is 
simply that entire office and its work 
put into print—250 pages of it. 

Take the index. Too long, of course, 
to print in its entirety, but the listings 
under the letter “C” give an idea of how 
comprehensive is the coverage: 

Calendar, Church Year—1946, 1947; 
Camps; Causes, Calendar of; Chaplains, 
Roll of; Children’s Homes; Clerical Reg- 
ister—Names added, Names removed; 
Colleges—Corporate Titles, Faculty Di- 
rectory, Statistics, Student pastors; Com- 
mittees or Commissions, Members—AIpha- 
betical list of members; Congregations— 
Directory, Statistics, Summary statistics 
by states; Corporate Titles. 
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Paper restrictions reduced the number 
of sales last year, and it is likely that the 
circulation this year will be held under 
50,000. It should be at least 100,000; it’s 
that good. 

The new feature of the 1946 book is z 
section devoted to carefully authenticated 
financial reports of each synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. These have 
never been printed together under one 
cover before. These statements furnish 
data for study of the relative importance 
of budgeted items in synods and ULC/ 
programs. CLARENCE C. STOUGHTON 


Help for Parents 

Understanding the Child. By Alfred Schmied: 
ing. Concordia. 180 pages. $1.50. 

The title indicates the author’s whole- 
some approach to child psychology—un. 
derstanding rather than controlling op 
directing the child into patterns that suilj 
adult convenience. The book is writter 
with the detachment and openmindednes: 
of a scientific man, and with the warmtl 
of a consistent Christian. 

The parent who reads it will find that h 
is being brought up-to-date on the find 
ings of modern psychology. More thai 
that, these findings are weighed wit 
sanity and moderation. One feels that thi 
author possesses not only the resources a 
the psychological laboratory, but acquaint 
ance with normal children in Christia 
home and church school. 

CaTHERINE HERZEL 


The Luther 


View You can bag 


How the Light Came 


e TO THE DARK CONTINENT 
e TO THE WORLD AT LARGE 


Ideal Books for All Mission Study Groups 


MAN IN THE BUSH 
By Margaret R. Seebach 


Thrilling stories of Morris Officer and 
David A. Day, founders of our Liberia 
Mission. A veteran writer of missionary 
materials gives this arresting and illum- 
inating account of pioneer work against 
the background of those arduous days. 

Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


NEW TURNS ON THE 
LIBERIA ROAD 
By George R. Flora 


A book that takes you into intimate 
daily living with actual experiences of 
our missionary workers in Africa. 
Strange problems in the African bush 
and how our missionaries met them 
with the Christian message are excel- 
lently presented. . 

Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1.00 


AN OUTLINE OF MISSIONS 


By John Aberly:—This book gives you a comprehensive 
view of the whole mission enterprise in its foreign phase 
—from the first century to the beginning of World 
War II. Foreign mission work of the Lutheran Church 
in relation to activities of other church bodies and agen- 
cies is recognized in perspective in this single volume. 


Cloth, $3.00 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


Pittsburgh 22 


Chicago 3 


Heros the ey BY 


A pre-Christmas advertisement came 
to our notice. It proposed a treatment 
for stout persons by which the energy 
stored in surplus avoirdupois would 
be applied to forms of work. In these 
days when so much curiosity, and per- 
haps research, is devoted to atomic 
power, and when the threat of the 
bombs is an excitant to fears, we won- 
der whether persons under treatment 
might be dangerous to their associates. 
A lot of consequences would occur if 
certain people “blew up.” 


Who Are the Chosen People? 

We know who were “The Chosen 
People.” We could, if given a few min- 
utes with a Bible concordance and our 
King James version of the Old and 
New Testaments, cite chapters and 
verses by which the promise to Adam 
and the call to Abraham pointed to a 
time when the Hebrews became a 
chosen people and remained such un- 
til the Messiah came. The “golden 
thread of prophecy” is woven into 
events of their history and thus made 
available for our salvation also, “upon 
whom the ends of the world are come.” 

Permeated with miracles, protected 
against absorption by conquering 
neighbors, and imperfectly practicing 
a code of moral law received by direct 
revelation, the development of the 
descendants of Abraham into a pe- 
culiar people entitled the Hebrews to 
an unparalleled distinction. They were 
the chosen people, and, as_ such, 
through them the Son of God became 
incarnate and dwelt among us, “and 
we beheld His glory.” 

But the peculiar mission which was 
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assigned them for performance was 
completed at the first Easter and its 
following Pentecost. Throughout the 
centuries of the Christian era, despite 
carefully preserved traditions, learned. 
leaders, and high self-esteem, they 
have produced no prophets of major 
rank and enjoyed no manifestations of 
miraculous divine protection. Their 
past and not their future testifies to 
the great and singular service assigned 
them by God in His plan to save the 
world from sin and servitude. . 

When a prominent American Rabbi 
in a recent radio address declared his 
conviction that the Christians of Amer- 
ica are bound by their religion to favor 
the effort to make of Palestine a Jew- 
ish state, he went beyond sound rea- 
soning. For expediency, or out of sym= 
pathy for a harassed people, or to 
transform latent powers into profitable 
production from the natural resources 
of the area, Palestine may be assigned 
the Jews. If the Arabs, as is charged, 
have allowed the land to become bar- 
ren, and if their habits of wandering 
make them unfit to hold a strategic 
section of the Middle East, the discrim- 
ination against them may be defensible. 
But the Chosen People have long since 
completed the destiny which was al- 
lotted them in the spiritual interests 
of all mankind. 

The above conclusion is not the 
equivalent of denying providential se- 
lections whereby God has maintained 
over peoples a kind of “balance of 
power.” Destiny has continued to as- 
sign to the nations duties which enable 
His will to be done on earth. Greek 
language, and its diffusion by the con- 
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quests of Alexander the Great; Ro-. 


man government as it was outlined by 
the great military leaders of that na- 
tion; the Anglo-Saxon developments 
in the avenues of trade;—all these eon- 
stitute the patterns of periods of hu- 
man development. 

It is claimed with reasonably sound 
reasoning that the United States has 
reached its present power and ideals 
because the time is at hand for the up- 
lift of humanity into realms of greater 
liberty. It is hoped we may attain a 
level of culture in which the earth’s 
resources will be more largely avail- 
able to more people. The proposition 
_is worthy of thought. It behooves us all 
‘to seek divine guidance in these days 
of crisis and thus be a chosen people. 


‘Patience Required 

_ We were one party to a pathetic in- 
cident that recently occurred. An 
elderly woman—born in what has long 
been labeled East Prussia on our maps 
—inquired concerning the present ex- 
istence of one of her parents. She had 
knowledge of her father: he was dead. 
Of her mother she expected a similar 
fate, but for more than three years no 
information has reached her. Hearing 
of the plans of the Lutheran churches 
in the United States and Canada to 
evive or renew channels of com- 
unication with our fellow believers 
Europe, she was eagerly hoping to 
btain specific information about her 
infolk and neighbors. 

With confidence in the Church’s full 
xpression of sympathy for her and 
ther victims of this terrible war, we 
ssured this elderly fellow believer 
hat restoration of contacts, at least by 
ail, will occur when the re-establish- 
ent of civil government in occupied 
ind war devastated areas of the world 
thas advanced further. First in order 
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will be the arrangements to send food 
and clothing and to build shelters for 
the starved children and their parents. 
Every Lutheran in this nation must 
indicate to our military and civil au- 
thorities that we do not desire the ex- 
tinction of those with whose armed 
forces and military leaders we have 
been in conflict. It will take time to 
set up the agencies of administration, 
and there will probably be a period 
when starvation will render almost 
wolfish those upon whom modern war- 
fare has fallen with violence. Those to 
whom the administration of relief must 
be entrusted, must show firmness in 
regard to its distribution, and we from 
whom relief comes must have propor- 
tionate confidence in our representa- 
tives abroad. And they to whom this 
ministry goes—especially they who are 
our fellow believers in Germany—must 
not expect us to forget easily or to 
appraise lightly the policies employed 
by Nazis to achieve a nightmare vision 
of conquest. Nothing short of unmis- 
takable repentance and a determina- 
tion to join us sincerely and completely 
in preventing another resort to war will 
be acceptable. There is evidence that 
the church leaders of Germany are 
guiding their people in this direction 
and deserve our generous support. 

On the wisdom of such “turning 
Christward” away from war, the evan- 
gelical churches of the western hem- 
isphere are now acting with unanimity. 
Every form of articulation which re- 
lief and rehabilitation can achieve will 
be employed. Among the postwar min- 
istries will be responses to inquiries 
concerning the war’s fractures of fam- 
ilies. Postal contacts will not be be- 
yond reach. 


Nathan 14, A el Orn 
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Indianapolis Schools to Start 
$32,924 Released-Time Program 


By Rosert H. HEINE 


INDIANAPOLIS—Highty-two grade schools 
from this city and 34 from Marion County 
are included in a $32,924 program of re- 
ligious education on released time to be 
put into operation early in 1946. 

Children of the fourth grade will go to 
the nearest church for one hour each week 

to study “The Life of Jesus” 

INDIANA with the Bible as the textbook. 
There are 6,275 pupils in 

the fourth grade in Indianapolis and 
Marion County public schools. Only 40 
per cent of these are enrolled in Sunday 
schools. In the 19 schools already in 
operation under district councils in Indian- 
apolis, 97 per cent of the fourth grade chil- 
dren are enrolled. In four schools 100 
per cent attend. : 

Ten full-time teachers are being em- 
ployed in addition to the supervisor and a 
business manager who will give half-time 
to the project. Educational requirements 
for teachers are the same as in public 
school. In addition teachers must have 
training in religious education, a deep con- 
viction of the evangelical faith, and loy- 
alty to the Church, Each teacher will 
meet 22 to 24 classes a week. Their salary 
basis is the same as that in the public 
schools. 

A budget of $32,924 has been adopted for 
1946, and is being subscribed by the Prot- 
estant churches and Sunday schools of 
Indianapolis and Marion County. ULCA 
congregations are supporting the program. 
A business committee has worked out a 
formula whereby each congregation will 
contribute according to the following 
schedule: 

Thirteen cents per member on the basis 
of church membership, nine cents per 
member on the basis of Sunday school en- 
rollment, .93 per cent of current expenses, 
and 1.15 per cent of annual benevolence. 

Schools will be opened in all districts of 
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the city wid county whether or not 
churches in the districts are able to sup-. 
port the plan financially. 

Raymonp A. HEINE, a recent graduate of 
Hamma Divinity School, was ordained’ 
Nov. 18, in his home church; Trinity, Fort’ 
Wayne, Dr. Paul H. Krauss pastor. His: 
brother, the Rev. Robert H. Heine, pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Speedway, In- 
dianapolis, preached the ordination ser- 
mon. Synod President H. E. Turney, Sec- 
retary G. C. Goering, and Dr. Krauss par- 
ticipated in the service. The ordinand was 
installed as pastor of the Whitestown-New 
Augusta Parish, Dec. 9, by President 
Turney. 

Tue Rev. Cuartes T. MvuELLER resigned 
the Frankfort Parish to accept a call to the 
Crossroads-Smyrna Parish near Batesville. 

Tue Rev. WarREN W. POWELL, a recent 
graduate of Hamma Divinity School, was 
installed as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Milan; Nov. 25, by the president of synod. 

THe Rev. Marcus F. OTTERBEIN has ac- 
cepted a call as the first pastor of Church 
of Our Saviour, Fort: Wayne, which he 
helped organize, for the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. 

CuaPLaIn Rosert A. Boertcer, assistant 
pastor at Trinity, Ft. Wayne, before en- 
tering the chaplaincy, has been assigned 
post chaplain at Fort: Benjamin Harrisee: 
Indianapolis. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, Kokomo, “the Rev. 
Otto H. Friedmann pastor, has already 
oversubscribed its Lutheran:World Action 
quota for 1946-1947 by nearly $200. The 
members subscribed-to the two-year ‘goal 
under the plan of paying half of the pledge 
before June 1, 1946, and the. balance before 
June 1, 1947. 

Mr. Zion CuurcH, tee “the Rev. 
Virgil L. Yohe pastor, had four couples 
celebrate golden wedding anniversaries 
during 1945. 


A PLATE GLASS penny bank, so heavy i 
took three’ men ‘to carry it, was used: a 
Second: Church, Richmond. An are Co) 
$800 was received. 
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arthage Claims to be 
‘Most Lutheran” 


Carthage College lays claim to being 
tthe most Lutheran college in the ULC.” 
The claim is.based on the Carthage, IIL, 
stitution’s 70. per cent Lutheran enroll- 
ment. The average for. ULC colleges is 46 
er cent: Carthage opened its 76th year 
ith a 36 per cent increase in enrollment. 
Two new men have been added to the 
college staff. They are Dr. Reidar Thomte, 
who is chaplain and professor of Bible, 
and Dr..Melvin S. Monson, personnel: di- 
rector. Dr. Thomte served in the mission 
fields of China and more recently was 
pastor of Trinity Church, Brooklyn. Dr. 
) Monson ‘was superintendent. of schools, at 
iChebanse, Ill., before coming. to Carthade 


Discharged Chaplain Installed 


Pastor of Burlington Church 


The Rev. H. G. Schwegler, recently dis- 
charged army chaplain, was installed as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Burlington, 
Dec. 16. 

‘The service was conducted by Dr, E. A. 
|Piper, president of Iowa Synod, and the 
Rev. David Funk, secretary. 

While in the army, Pastor Schwegler 
erved 37 months overseas doing psychi- 
"atric work in hospitals. He was 
IOWA in the army three and a half 
om Iowa Synod to be discharged. 

St: Marx’ s, Dubuque, of which the Rev. 
Max B. Pinkert is pastor, became debt- 
ree Nov. 12. A new missionary society 
has been formed in the church. It con- 
sists of young women who formerly were 
n the.Luther League, and has been named 
he Buschman Missionary Society in honor 
f Dr. C. Buschman, former pastor, who 
ecame a missionary to Africa. 

A srancu of the Lutheran Welfare So- 
iety of Iowa has been opened in Iowa 
ity. The society places homeless children, 
rimarily of the Lutheran faith. Its ter- 
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years and was the first chaplain a 


ritory covers approximately 15 counties 
in the southeast. . 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu, Des Moines, observed 
its 80th anniversary Dec. 2. The Rev. Paul 
Lewis and his wife, Mabel, a son and 
daughter of the congregation who are mis- 
sionaries to Africa, were guests. Dr. F. J. 
Weertz is pastor. 

‘Str. Paut’s, Postville, looking to future 
expansion, has purchased two lots at the 
rear of the present church plant. 

A rally of the Lutheran Welfare Society 
of Decorah was held in the church Dec. 5. 
President C. H. Becker of Wartburg Col- 
lege, Waverly, spoke. The Rev. F. R. Lud- 
wig is pastor. 

Tue -Rev. J. F. Esupaucu, formerly of 
Queen City, Mo., is the new pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Guttenberg. The installation serv- 
ice was conducted by the Rev. C. F. 
Broecker of Belmont, Wis. 


Kansas Churches Liquidate Debts 


By Rosert E. Gaston 


Two Kansas churches burned mortgages 
and became debt free recently. 

They were First Church, Topeka, and 
Bethlehem Church, Wakeeney. A service 

J at which a $5,000 debt was 
KANSAS cleared was held Dec. 2, in the 
Topeka church. A mortgage 
was burned Oct. 28, in the Wakeeney 
church. At a congregational meeting prior 
to the service, the congregation decided to 
become self-supporting and not receive 
further aid from the Home Missions Com- 
mittee. 

Trinity Church, Abilene, celebrated its 
75th anniversary Oct. 21. Dr. Fuller Berg- 
stresser, pastor, and Dr. E. E. Stauffer of 
Wichita, spoke. The congregation was 
founded in 1870 with 12 charter members. 

Dr. Alfred J. Beil, president of Kansas 
Synod, returned to his parish at Lawrence, 
Nov. 3, from Baltimore. Dr. and Mrs. Beil 
accompanied their daughter, Selma, to 
Johns Hopkins Hospital where she under- 
went a major heart operation. 

St. Mark’s Church, Emporia, the Rev. 
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W. W. Alexander pastor, has finished a 
three-months’ program of repairs. An en- 
dowment fund of $5,000 was received from 
the E. T. Anderson family, and altar ap- 
pointments from the B. E. Teichgraeber 
family. 


Church Honors Dr. and Mrs. Kahse 


For Quarter-Century Service 
By A. O. FRANK 


Fremont—Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Kahse of 
Trinity Church, Sidney, were honored at 
a public reception in recognition of Dr. 
Kahse’s 25 years’ service to the congre- 
gation. 

Only five communing members were on 
the roll when Dr. Kahse took over the 


charge. While serving the 
NEBRASKA 


congregation at Sidney, he 
also ministered to parishes 
at Dalton, Gurley and Potter. 

The Sidney congregation presented the 
couple a $1,200 purse in appreciation of 
their service. Dr. and Mrs. Kahse plan to 
make their home in Enid, Okla. The Rev. 
Henry T. Monnich, Schuyler, assumed his 
duties as pastor of Trinity Church Dec. 1. 

Satem Cuurcu, Fremont, Dr. A. O. Frank 
pastor, held a special service Nov. 25, at 
which a $25,000 building debt was liq- 
uidated. The canceled note was presented 
the pastor by Henry Gunderson, debt 
treasurer. 

The service also marked the end of a 
six-year pastorate for Dr. Frank. He has 
accepted a call to Church of the Refor- 
mation, St. Paul, Minn. 

THIRTY YOUNG MEN attended Western 
Seminary’s annual Life Service Retreat 
Nov. 21 to 23 on the seminary campus, 
Dean T. D. Rinde announced. 

Guest speakers were the Rev. A. J. Beil, 
president of the Kansas Synod, and the 
Rev. J. W. Frease, executive secretary of 
the Luther League of America. 

“A Life with a Task” was the theme of 
the retreat, purpose of which was to aid 
high school aged boys in planning for life 
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service to the church. John Jacobs, Goliad, 
Tex., seminary senior, was chairman of 
the planning committee. 

ConvENTION usually calls for the pres- 
ence of at least one minister at a marriage 
ceremony, but when Miss Virginia Hier- 
onymus, daughter of Midland College’s 
president, took the matrimonial vows on 
Nov. 25, there were five clergymen par- 
ticipating in the event. 

Performing the ceremony itself were 
three ministers—Dr. Frank, the Rev 
Ernest Baack, Sr., father of the bride- 
groom, and Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, father 
of the bride. 

Representing the ministry, in addition 
to these three men, were the Rev. Ernest 
O. Baack, Jr., bridegroom, pastor of Zion 
Church, Macon, Nebr., and the Rev. Ralph 
House, pastor at Carlton, Nebr., who was 
an usher. 


Brooklyn Churches to Conduct 
Visitation Evangelism Campaign 


By OLiver W. Powere 


BrooKLyN—A program of visitation evan- 
gelism is being conducted Jan. 27-31, by 
10 churches. This is the second year fon 
the campaign. 

Pastor Werner Jentsch of St. John’s 
Church heads the committee which in- 

cludes Dr. Herbert Weis- 


NEW YORK kotten, pastor of Redeemer 


Church, and Dr. Harold §; 
Miller, pastor of Incarnation Church. 

St. Joun’s CuHurcH made renovations 
and improvements recently. The church 
office, meeting rooms, hallways, parsonage, 
parish house and sexton quarters have 
been put in excellent condition. 

Covenant CuurcH installed the Rev! 
Sylvester Bader as pastor early in the fall, 
He had been assistant and associate for 
11 years with Pastor Carl H. Hirzel whose 
death occurred last summer. Covenant 
Church also called an assistant pastor, the 
Rev. Frederick H. Reissig, who was in- 
stalled Nov. 25. 
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LutTHErRAN Wortp Action plans in Brook- 
mn are well under way for 1946-47. The 
rooklyn committee will include Pastor 
entsch, the Rev. Sylvester Bader, Cov- 
mant Church, and the Rev. Oliver W. 
owers, pastor of St. Stephen’s Church. 
eetings of pastors and lay representa- 
tives will be held this month. 

ANOTHER INSTALLATION in Brooklyn was 
hat of the Rev. Leopold W. Bernhard as 
astor of Zion Church, Bedford Avenue. 
astor Bernhard previously served Cal- 
ary Church, Jersey City. 

THE Rev. Harotp HoRNBERGER resigned as 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church Jan. 1, to be- 
iccome pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

G S 


New York Congregation Prepares 


To Serye Large Housing Project 


Dwindling population—the problem 
any “down town” churches are facing— 
ill not bother Christ Church, Manhattan, 
hich is about to find 40,000 new residents 
irtually on its doorstep. 
| The church, of which the Rev. Henry C. 
fferman is pastor, has been absorbed by 
he new “Stuyvesant Town” housing 
project of the Metropolitan 
EW YORK Life Insurance Company. 
The congregation has pur- 
hased property on East 19th Street, a 
one’s throw from its old location on the 
me street, to erect a new edifice. 
Christ Church is the nearest Protestant 
urch to the housing experiment. More 
an $90,000 is on hand already for the 
ew structure, but the congregation de- 
res to erect a debt-free building and is 
eking gifts from ts members. 
The congregation was founded 77 years 
o over a blacksmith shop on East 14th 
treet by the late Dr. George U. Wenner. 
ater a church was erected at 406 East 
th Street. This building, in which Dr. 
yenner preached his 66th anniversary ad- 
ress in 1933, will be torn down and the 
ew church erected across the street. 
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it. R. E. Hager Interviews Kagawa 


Long Occupation is Advocated 
By Rarpx W. Birk 


A.ttoona—Lt. R. E. Hager, young 
Altoonan of the U. S. Navy, had an inter- 
view with Toyohiko Kagawa in Japan. 

While serving as commissary officer at 
Yokosuka naval base, Lt. Hager supplied 
food to Miss Elizabeth Kilburn, missionary 


to Japan for 26 years. 

PENNSYLVANIA Miss Kilburn invited 
to the mission 

station to meet other missionaries. 

Lt. Hager attended a Sunday morning 
gathering of missionaries where he heard 
Kagawa speak. After the service he was 
taken to Kagawa’s modest home at the 
rear of the church. Kagawa had just been 
appointed by the Emperor to organize 
housing relief in Tokyo, and although very 
busy, took one hour to talk with him and 
plead for understanding of the Christian 
movement in Japan. 

Lt. Hager reports that Kagawa believes 
Japan and the United States can be friends. 
He believes in a long occupation because 
the occupying forces are showing the Jap- 
anese people what democracy means and 
how it works. Their courtesy to women, 
kindness to children, and intolerance of 
typical and calloused Japanese brutality 
are eye-openers to the Oriental according 
to this Japanese Christian. 

He pleaded that aid to Japan during its 
reconstruction be given in the name of 
Christianity and not in the name of the 
United States if the Japanese are te be 
won over to Christianity’s code of morals 
and civilization. Lt. Hager said Kagawa 
believes the nucleus of a real Christian 
movement already exists in his church 
and that the movement will boom as a 
result of the civility and morals of the 
American occupying troops. 

Grace Cuurcu, Altoona, Dr. E. A. Repass 
supply pastor, celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary with an appropriate program of 
music and preaching. Dr M. H. Krumbine, 
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Cleveland, Ohio, pastor of Grace Church 
from 1914 to 1917, spoke at the Jan. 3 eve- 
ning service. Dr, M. R..Hamsher, pres- 
ident of the Central Pennsylvania Synod, 
spoke the following evening. The anni- 
versary sermon was preached by Dr. E. R. 
McCauley, Baltimore, Md., pastor of the 
church from 1900 to 1913, Jan. 6. The 
closing service was held that evening with 
Navy Chaplain C. M. Huddle, supply pas- 
tor from 1941 to 1943, delivering the ser- 
mon. The congregation recently ‘purchased 
a parsonage in the Fairview section of the 
city and has raised a 50th anniversary fund 
for the installation of a $7,000 pipe organ. 

THE CONGREGATION of First Church, 
Altoona, the Rev. L. H. Rhoads pastor, has 
assumed support of the Rev. and Mrs. 
Wilbur E. Wicklund, commissioned as mis- 
sionaries at special services in. First 
Church, Jan. 6. They will serve in the 
India mission field. Mr. and Mrs. Wicklund 
left Altoona Jan. 7, to sail for India. 

“Make Your Curistmas Girt Canned 
Goods for War-stricken Europe and Far 
East Countries” was the headline of a half 
page ad in the Dec. 10 issue of the Johns- 
town Tribune. Several pictures of pitiful 
and terrified children were printed with 
the ad. The advertisement was sponsored 
by Jewish merchants of Johnstown, in the 
interest of National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference’s drive for 20,000,000 cans of food. 

Attorney J. P. Harrineton of District 
12, United Steel Workers of America, 
spoke at the December meeting of the 
Johnstown Ministerial Association. He 
outlined the steel workers wage history, 
placing particular emphasis on the fact 
that there was little or no improvement 
in wages during the boom period from 
1924 to 1929. 

Mr. Harrington told the pastors that the 
industry is in a position to increase wages 
approximately 30 per cent without affect- 
ing any of the take-home profits of the steel 
companies. “Even with granting the in- 
crease demanded, the corporations will 
have 100 per cent more profit than in any 
peacetime year between 1936 and 1939,” 
the speaker declared. He stated further, 


a 


“The union is opposed to any increase in 
prices or the cost of living generally.” 


Five-Point Expansion Program 
Scheduled at Muhlenberg College 


Five projects have been listed for im- 
mediate development -by the trustees of 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 

Impetus to development of the projects 
has been given by the enrollment of the 
largest civilian student body since the war. 
The program calls for: 

1. Development of a five-year program 
of teacher training leading to a master of 
science in education degree. The program 
is scheduled to begin in the fall. 

2. Organization of a new department 
of student health, physical education and 
intercollegiate athletics under a director 
who will have the rank of professor of 
physical education. ‘ 

3. Establishment of a new series 03 
courses to meet the needs of men anc 
women desiring specific training rather 
than general education. The courses wil 
aid industries and commercial establish- 
ments in training employees for specializec 
assignments. 

4. Organization of a new department o 
education which will expand evening ana 
Saturday classes to offer wider service t 
the community. 

5. Strengthening of the faculty by add 
ing to several academic departments whic 
provide pre-professional and liberal art 
courses. 

Present enrollment at Mublénbergas is-3 
civilian students. Of the number, 132 a: 
former servicemen in college under} 
G. I. Bill of Bien : Sk 


Leagues Visit MaKe 
A tour into Mexico was a feature of 
fall rally of Texas Synod Luther Lea 
in Grace Church, Harlingen, Tex. 
Traveling by bus from Harlingen to Mc 
Allen, the leaguers crossed the Rio Gran¢ 
into Reynosa and visited Mexican market 
Attendance at the rally was 126. 


y Auton M. Morrter 


‘| The fact was brought to light when six 
f the veteran preachers bade farewell to 
e seventh, Dr. G. Z. Stup, who preached 
is last sermon as pastor of St. Matthew’s 


Church, Dec. 16. Dr. 
ENNSYLVANIA Step was pastor of 
: the church for 23 
ears and has been in: the ministry 46 
years. N 
') The other clergymen and their length of 
gervice are: Dr. A. M. Stamets, pastor 
“emeritus. of Augsburg Church, 43 years; 
Dr. S. W. Herman, pastor of Zion Church, 
40 years; Dr. L. C. Manges, pastor of 
Memorial Church, 40 years; Dr. R. C. 
‘Meisenhelder, pastor of Trinity Church, 
years; Dr. Stanley Billheimer, recently 
fetired as pastor of Palm Church, 51 
years; and Dr. Joseph Krout,-secretary of 
Tentral Pennsylvania Synod and in the 
ministry since 1904. 


/ 


lheimer, and Joseph Krout. 
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even Pastors Have Total of 300 Years’ Service 


Dr. Stup Honored; Dr. Paulssen Speaks to Ministers’ Association 


Harrispurc—Clergymen:-in this Dauphin County city have unusually long 
astorates, in fact, seven of them discovered recently their combined service to 
e church totaled: more than 300 years. 


Dr. Stup was honored at the Dec. 10 
meeting of the Harrisburg Lutheran Min- 
isterial Association in Trinity Church, 


Camp. Hill. 


Dr. Bertha Paulssen, director of the de- 
partment of Christian sociology and psy- 
chology at Gettysburg, addressed the pas- 
tors on “The Present Religious Prospect.” 

Dr: Paulssen is a native of Leipzig, Ger- 
many. She took refuge’ from Nazism in 
1935 when she went to England, coming 
to the United States in 1936. 

“The: world finds itself in a worse con- 
dition than before the war,” she told the 
pastors. “It is at the point where it can 
commit world suicide. Our handling of the 
situation indicates the absence of a re- 
ligious basis. 

“The real conflict around Jesus Christ is 
ahead of us, not back of us. The Prot- 


rrisburg tlergymen whose combined service totals more than 300 years are shown above. They 


“Drs. A. M. Stamets, S, W. Herman, L. C. Manges, R. C. Meisenhelder, G. Z. Stup, Stanley. 
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estant Church needs a missionary zeal not 
only for people in other lands but for the 
common people and the underprivileged. 
Unless the Protestant Church regains its 
vitality, the future lies between Com- 
munism and Roman Catholicism.” 

Mrs. Grace TrIpNnER Davies, mother of 
the Rev. William VanHorn. Davies, pastor 
of Messiah Church, was seized with a 
heart attack Nov. 28, while attending a 
service conducted by her son. She died 
a few hours later. Mrs. Davies was 67. 

Amone the returned chaplains in this 
area are the Rev. Robert Calhoun and the 
Rev. Elmer P. Truchses. 

CHAPLAIN AND Mrs. Quentin P. Garman 
announced the birth of a son, Walter 
David, on Dec. 2, in Alameda, Calif., where 
Mrs. Garman is residing while her hus- 
band is stationed on the Mariannas Islands 
as one of the younger Navy chaplains from 
this area. ; 

THE CHURCHES of Harrisburg have con- 
ducted a dart baseball league among the 
- various men’s classes as a form of rec- 
reation. This year the following Lutheran 
churches are represented: Messiah, Memo- 
rial, St. John’s, Steelton; and Redeemer. 
Last year Redeemer won the grand cham- 
pionship and continues to stand at the 
head of the league so far this season. 

Satem Cuurcu, Oberlin, the Rev. Robert 
C. Benner pastor, reports receiving a $500 
government bond recently from one of its 
members. The pastor dedicated new violet 
paraments for the altar, pulpit and lectern, 
Dec. 2. 

Many LuTHERAN CONGREGATIONS in this 
area are responding to the Lutheran World 
Relief appeal for clothing for the Luther- 
ans of central Europe. Some made the 
appeal a part of the Christmas schedule 
while others are planning their appeals 
during January and February. Excellent 
responses are assured. 

THE Rev. WittiAM S. Avery, in charge of 
Sunday school enlistment for the Parish 
and Church School Board, will meet with 
representatives of Sunday schools from 
this area in Zion Church, Dr. Herman pas- 
tor, Jan. 28. 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
TheEOL ORICA! COMIAIA miu 


175th Anniversary Celebrated 
By Historic Manheim Church i 


By CHARLES V. NAUGLE 


LANCASTER—The “Church of the Red 
Rose” — Zion, Manheim —celebrated its 
175th anniversary recently. 

The church, of which the Rev. J. F. 
Knittle is pastor, has become famous be- 


cause of the unique 
PENNSYLVANIA ground-rent it pays 

annually to the heirs } 
of “Baron” Henry William Stiegel, colonial | 
glass maker. 

When the present church building was ; 
erected the original deed was discovered. . 
The property was given the congregation | 
in 1772 by Von Stiegel for the considera- 
tion of “a red rose annually for ground- 
rent in the month of June forever .. . .” 

The congregation has sent three sons) 
into the ministry—Pastors C. G. White, 
R. M. Singer, and James M. Singer. 

AN EVANGELISM COMMITTEE which func- 
tions the year around has been formed in} 
St. John’s, Columbia, the Rev. Frank: 
Adler pastor. The committee meets each: 
month and offers a report to the pastor.’ 
The report includes parochial items such; 
as unbaptized children and_ prospective 
members. The membership of the church 
is divided into neighborhood sections, each 
having a group leader who reports to. the¢ 
pastor. St. John’s Church school is using# 
the envelope system of offerings. 

“EUROPEAN LUTHERANISM Topay,” is the} 
theme of the message to be delivered b 
Dr. Abdel R. Wentz, president of Gettys- 
burg Seminary, at the January meeting of 
the Lutheran Pastoral Association of Lan-!) 
caster. S| 

REDEEMER CHURCH, Lancaster, the Rev) 
Charles Kerschmar pastor, is now debt- 
free for the first time in its history. This! 
event was observed with a mortgage-burn;} 
ing service, when President of Conference| 
G. Martin Ruoss was the guest speaker| 
Recently a set of chimes was presentec| 
in memory of Miles L. Hart, Jr., who wad) 
killed on Leyte. 


hool Year te be Lengthened 
Philadelphia Seminary 


PHILADELPHIA—The school year at the 
iladelphia Seminary will be two weeks 
mger than in prewar days when the in- 
itution returns to its two-term schedule 
September, Dr. Paul J. Hoh, president, 
¢nnounced. 

|} The seminary plans to ask the Minis- 
rium of Pennsylvania for a $7,000 in- 


crease in appropria- 
ENNSYLVANIA tion. New York and 
Pittsburgh Synods 
lso will be asked to raise their grants for 
he seminary. President Hoh explained 
the increases would be necessary to bal- 
fnce the budget in the next few years 
hen registration is expected to decline to 
0. During the war a maximum registra- 
fion of 113 was reached. At present there 
re 71 students preparing for the ministry. 
._ A HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-SIX persons, all 
f them unchurched or inactive, committed 
hemselves to unite with the church as a 
result of evangelism campaigns conducted 
recently in Good Shepherd Church, Phila- 
elphia, the Rev. Carl Moyer pastor, and 
Emmanuel Church, Lancaster, Dr. Ernest 
. Hoh pastor. 
Of the 176 who responded favorably, 50 
fre asking for letters of transfer and 126 
ill attend instruction classes. 
APPROXIMATELY 700 boys and 500 girls 
ave made application to attend Camp 
iller and Camp Hagan this summer. 
‘hese Ministerium camps are located near 
roudsburg, on the Delaware River. 
CotoneL H. Torrey WALKER, executive 
cretary of the Board of Publication, will 
eak at the luncheon of the Philadelphia 
leminary Auxiliary, Feb. 8, in the Belle- 
e-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Tue Rev. KENNETH P. OTTEN, chairman 
the Ministerium’s foreign mission com- 
ittee, announced that either Dr. Edwin 
oll or Pastor A. F. Schmitthenner will 
esent the work of the Foreign Mission 
oard on the territory of the Ministerium 
qduring January, February and March. 
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Other missionaries available to address 
Sunday schools, congregations and societies 
include Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Lippard, Miss 
Elvira Strunk, Mrs. H. H. Sipes, Miss 
Marion E. Potts, and Mrs. Charles H. 
Reinbrecht. 

THREE MINISTERIUM PASTORS, whose serv- 
ice totals 148 years, retired with the close 
of the year. They are Dr. J. Henry Harms, 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, California 


1329 South Alvarado 8t. 
HENRY SCHERER, 
Pastor 


W. 8. Dysinger, D.D., 
Pastor Emeritus 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
9:30 A. M. 


WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 
(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


4 HEARTY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 


GOWNS 


FOR CHOIR AND PULPIT 


Select Moore Gowns for an in- 
spiringly beautiful appearance 
for years to come. Styles for 
adult, intermediate and junior 
choirs in many beautiful mate- 
rials. Write for FREE Choir Ap- 
parel Style Book C20, Pulpit 
Apparel Style Book CP70. Ask 
for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns— 
Rental or Sale 


E-R*-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, It. New York 16,N. Yo 
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a pastor 48 years, 27 of which were at the 
Church of the Holy Communion, Phila- 
delphia; the Rev. William O. Laub, 50 
years in the ministry, 41 of which were 
spent in the Schwarzwald-West Reading 
Parish; and the Rev. Preston A. Behler, 
48 years in the ministry, 27 of which were 
spent in the Cementon Parish. 

Tue Women’s Missionary Society of the 
synod will celebrate its 50th anniversary, 
May 14, in connection with the triennial 
convention in Salem Church, Bethlehem. 


VESTMENTS 

for Choir and Pulpit 

Hangings - Ornaments, 

Supplies - Ete. 

Catalog free on request 
The C. E. Ward Co. 
New London, Ohio 


We Are Proud 


Of our reputation as a college of the 
Lutheran Church 
Thorough Academic Training 

Careful Social Development 
Distinctive Religious Emphasis 


eMarion (ollege 
for women 


“The only junior college in the ULCA” 


The last two years of high school 
The first two years of college 


Rates $550.00 to $595.00 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


Only $35 to $50 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build in own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for Information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308 E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


“SIME REV. KYLE 


CHURCH BULLETIN 
IDEA CONCEIVED BY 


A MINISTER 
cae 


Cart W. WEBER, a student at the semi 
nary, has accepted a call to St. John’s 
Church, Catawissa, pending his graduatio 
and ordination in February. 

Tue Rev. Harotp W. SELu began his ne ; 
pastorate at St. Paul’s, Fleetwood, Jan. 1. 
He had been at St. Paul’s Churca, 
Numidia. 

Tue Rev. SAMUEL C. JAXHEIMER was Or- 
dained Dec. 30, having accepted a call to 
St. Luke’s Church, Easton. He was grad- 
uated from the seminary in October. 

THREE RETURNED CHAPLAINS have been 
placed in Ministerium congregations. They 
are Pastors Harold E. Artz, elected by 
Mediator Church, Philadelphia, Dec. 28; 
W. Morgan Edwards, elected associate 
pastor by Trinity Church, Pottsville; and 
Ira S. Fritz, elected by St. Paul’s Chust 
Annville. 

“SOLDIERS are giving their PX rations 
for the Italian children’s party,” states 
Chaplain Frank M. Brown, in a letter tc 
Dr. Emil E. Fischer, synod president. He 
reviewed other activities in which he wa: 
engaged during the Christmas season ir 
Italy. 

CuapLains F. R. Edwards, Frederick 
Fairclough and Wilbur F. Furman expec 
to be released from the service soon. 

CuaPLaINn Bertram GILBERT, located a 
the U. S. Naval Air Station, Jacksonville 
Fla., visited Chaplain Rudolph Sebald al 
the prisoner of war camp. Pastor Sebal« 
was a Bavarian Lutheran clergyman whi 
was drafted into the German army an 
captured early last year. He is carryin 
on his pastoral duties among his fello 
prisoners. | 

Sr. Mark’s Cuurcu, Philadelphia, th 
Rev. Charles E. Keim pastor, observed it 
95th anniversary Dec. 9-16. 

Speakers included Dr. Jeremiah : 
Schindel, Dr. Harold S. Miller, Dr. C 
Elson Ruff, Dr. Fischer, and Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton. 


Race Problems Discussed 

The problems existing between the whit 
and Negro races were discussed by th 
Rev. Allen G. Youngblood, Home Missio 
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stor, at the 55th convention of the Phila- 
Iphia Conference Women’s Missionary 
ciety Nov. 8, in Bethlehem Church, 
iladelphia. : 

Pastor Youngblood attributed most of 
the problems to the lack of knowledge 
egroes and whites have of one another. 
Other speakers were Miss Catherine A. 
tirewalt, missionary from China, and Dr. 
. Elson Ruff, editor of THe LuTHERAN. 
Officers elected were Mrs. Wilbur E. 
-fieger, president; Mrs. William Jaxheimer, 
‘yice-president; Miss Dorothy Kleitz, re- 
ording secretary; Miss. Elizabeth C. 
uench, treasurer; Mrs. Wilton D. Ernst, 
tatistical secretary; and Mrs. Harry 
eiderberger, German secretary. 


Jnite in Visual-Aid Program 
By Georce E. Litrie 


PirtspurcH—Three congregations of 
shtabula,- Ohio, representing the ULC, 
ugustana and Suomi Lutheran bodies, 
‘pave undertaken a program of visual edu- 
ation as a joint project. 

They have purchased a slide film pro- 


jector and are estab- 
ENNSYLVANI A lishing a library. The 
ULC congregation is 
irst Church of which the Rev. P. M. Ruff 
pastor. ~ 
-\The church’s newly organized Young 
Women’s Society has just completed a 
use-to-house survey of a new housing 
velopment in the city. 
Tue Sunpay scHooL of Zion Church, 
reensburg, Dr. J. P. Harman pastor, was 
sited recently by the Rev. August 
chmitthenner, its missionary pastor to 
dia. The school has been supporting an 
dia missionary the past 25 years with 
annual contribution of $1,000. 
Mission Stupy C.iassEs conducted by 
r. A. J. Stirewalt, former missionary to 
pan, were held weekly for a month in 
g@ch of the following churches of the 
Wheeling area: First, Dr. C. G. Aurand 
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LC, Augustana and Suomi Churches’ 


pastor; Zion, the Rev. W. M. Erhard pas- 
tor; Christ, Mozart Park, the Rev. L. K. 
Clare pastor; Trinity, Bridgeport, Ohio, the 
Rev. C. S. Bird pastor; and St. John’s, 
Martins Ferry, Ohio, the Rev. P. W. O. 
Heist pastor. 

ALL CONFERENCE GROUPS of the synodical 
Women’s Missionary Society held fall 
conventions and heard talks by the new 
synodical president, Mrs. F. C. Hoch, 
Butler; Sister Sophie Moeller, nurse at 
Health Center, White Top, Va.; and Mrs. 
H. H. Sipes from India. 

IN PREPARATION for the annual Foreign 


. Mission appeal to the congregations of 


synod, two India missionaries on furlough 
have been scheduled to tour the entire 
area in January and speak to Luther 


FOR SALE 


Clergyman’s black broadcloth suit. Long coat. 
hand-tailored,’ worn four times. Size 38. Write: 
Box 236, Penney Farms, Florida. 


PALM pausunpay 


ORDER EARLY 
PALM SUNDAY, APRIL 14 
We guarantee Absolute Satisfaction. 


100 Heads for $15.00 25 Heads for $5.50 
50 Heads for 9.00 12 Heads for 3.00 
All Good Lengths 36—48 in. 

THE NIESSEN COMPANY 
We are pioneers in the handling of Palm. 
1201 Race St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


FREE DETAILS 
New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splendid 
epportunity to “break into” yascina ne 
writing field. May bring you up to $5.0 
per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for aan NO OBLI- 
GATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 

210-A5 South Seventh (2), St. Louis, Mo. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroidery—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


yy 1837 Mai. caetcnd Sara 1946 


Hi) COX: SONS & VINING, Inc. 
131 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
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1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 
$750 to $500 


$4.00 to *7.00 Double 


$ minutes to Times Square 
A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 
st 28th St. 
Hotel oie. a6n 
~-€harles F: Rogers, Jr. = Manager 


Ohe Payne Spiers Studios Inc. 


Studios 


at 
) Paterson: taweiercen \ 


Stained Glass 


-+ Inquiries Solicited - - 


CLERICAL PULPIT ROBES 
Choir Gowns in All Styles 
CASSOCKS 
SURPLICES —STOLES 
CHURCH HANGINGS 
ALTAR LINENS 
CLERICAL SUITS — CLOAKS 
RABATS—RABAT VESTS—COLLARS—Sinwh) 


Inquiries Invited 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON. ING. 
662 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


Here is the Easiest Way to 
WRITE for PAY 
ges of ealiens are offering $1 
to $1 or short paragraphs, etc. 
| have helped scores i new writ- F R E E 
ers get checks. Send postcard for 
information—FREE. No obligation. LESSON 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Box 609-L Colorado Springs 


Colo. 
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Leagues, Missionary Societies and Broth- 
erhoods. They are Dr, J. Russell Fink 
Manchester, Pa. and Dr. M. L. Dolbeer 
Springfield, Ohio. 

FEW CONGREGATIONS are so located as c 
have active members residing in thre 
different states, but many who attend & 
John’s, East Liverpool, Ohio, live in Penn- 
sylvania or West Virginia. The pastor x 
the Rev. Paul Obenauf. A missionary so- 
ciety for the young women was organize: 
recently and named in memory of Sara « 
Reinartz, who with her husband, the lat 
Dr. J. G. Reinartz, served the parish 4 
years. 

A NEW PIPE ORGAN was installed at Si 
Paul’s, Farrell, the Rev. A. H. Blank pas 
tor, and dedicated Nov. 11, to member 
in the armed forces. Also dedicated th 
same day were a lectern Bible and a se 
of chancel flags, the latter in memory o 
the church’s one member killed in actior 

A BENEVOLENCE BUDGET of $4,000 has bee: 
adopted for 1946 by Trinity Church, Mc 
Keesport, the Rev. N. E. Kieffer pasto 
The sum represents about $10 per con 
firmed member and 40 per cent of the tote 
budget. The congregation has three choirs 
During the regular worship service, tw 
other services take place for juniors an 
beginners.. All women’s work of the con 
gregation is conducted through one or 
ganization, “Women of the Church.” It ha 
twelve committees, each of which pro 
motes a special project of the church 4a 
large in addition to its local project. ) 

A NEW BROTHERHOOD was organized re 
cently at St. John’s Church, Dravosburs 
the Rev. J. E. Hydinger pastor. 

TERMINATING his pastorate at Pen 
Church on Dec. 1, the Rev. Robert (¢ 
Richter has taken up his new duties 
Mt. Zion Church, East End, Pittsburgh. 

A RELIGIOUS CENSUS of the lower Nort 
Side, Pittsburgh, was conducted recentl 
by a group of churches, including Trinity 
Stockton Avenue, Dr. G. E. Swoyer pasto’ 

SPECIAL SERVICES on Noy. 11 marked th 
45th anniversary of Christ Church, Mill 
vale, the Rev. C. B. Daniels pastor. Th 
congregation has grown to be the large: 
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rotestant church in the town, although it 
the youngest. During the past nine 
months $4,500 was contributed to the 
uilding fund and $3,000 to benevolence. 
| Born cHurcHES of the Delmont Parish, 
he Rev. K. N. Schott pastor, observed an- 
iversaries recently. Emmanuel, Export, 
ounded in 1820, celebrated its 125th an- 
iversary, and Salem Church, its 95th. 
xtensive improvements have been made 
recently to the properties of both congre- 
gations. 
A LEADERSHIP SCHOOL for Lutherans of 
Johnstown and vicinity was held at Zion 
Church, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor, with 
an enrollment of 150. At Knox, Pa., a sim- 
ilar school was conducted for that area, 
‘including Clarion and Shippenville. 
A Luter LEAGuE has been organized at 
t. Michael’s Church, located between 
Apollo and Kittanning, a congregation of 
the Brick Church Parish. The Rev. J. Earl 
Reed is pastor. 


Protestant Prisoners of War 


‘Exceed Romans in Attendance 
By Gerorce B. McCreary 


MitwavuKEE—Attendance of Protestant 
German war prisoners at religious services 
ast month in Mississippi was about double 
hat of Roman Catholic prisoners. 
‘| This sidelight on the religious activity 
f POW’s was reported by Chaplain A. C. 
’ Baughman, who, before en- 
ISCONSIN tering the army, was pastor 
of Nativity Church, here 
In the camps which he visits, Chaplain 
aughman estimated total attendance at 
orship services was 18 per cent of the 
amp population. 
THE EIGHTH CONGREGATION brought into 
eing by the Rev. D. H. Shelhart,’ synod 
issionary, obtained a clear title to its 
ewly purchased property recently. It is 
t. Timothy’s Church, Menasha, organized 
larch 11, 1945, with 264 confirmed mem- 


pers. 
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Lutheran 
CHICAGO Theological SEMINARY 


CHADLAINS 


soon to be cd Baia from the army 
or navy, or already discharged, are 
invited to register for the Seminary's 


1946 POST-GRADUATE COURSES 
FOR CHAPLAINS 


Graduate school credit toward 
advanced degrees! 


Academic, professional, and Spiritual 
profit! 


Tuition and other educational costs will be 
met by the U. S. Veterans' Administration, 
under terms of the G. I. Bill of Rights. Ad- 
ditional subsistence pay, plus possible help 
from the Church's War Emergency Fund, 
will provide for living expenses. Help is 
also available for Canadian chaplains. 


First Quarter—I!| Wks.—Begins Feb. 18 
Second Quarter—I! Wks.—Begins May 6 
Summer Session—6 Wks.—Begins July 22 


Chaplains may register for one term or 
longer. A qualified student registering for 
the full period may with good work com- 
plete all S.T.M. residence requirements by 
the end of the summer session. Courses 
especially planned for chaplains will be 
offered in the four major theological fields. 
Chicagoland's unsurpassed clinical, inspira- 
tional, cultural, and recreational centers 
will be drawn upon further to enrich thé 
program. Daily worship in the Chapel; Sun- 
day services in hundreds of city churches. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE ULCA 
WARMLY ENDORSES THIS SPECIAL PROGRAM 
FOR CHAPLAINS AND ENCOURAGES THOSE 
WHO ARE INTERESTED IN PURPOSEFUL STUDY 
TO ENROL. 


Dormitory quarters for men are now available— 
also a few rooms for married couples, Meals in 
the Refectory. 
For fuller information, catalog, and 
application blank, write 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN SEMINARY 
Charles B. Foelsch, Ph.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 


The, normal curriculum for undergraduate and 
graduate students continues as usual. The new 
catalog will be ready January 10. Write for a 
copy. 

—————— 
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The congregation now numbers 299, with 
140 enrolled in the Sunday school. Wor- 
ship services are conducted in the Valley 


Theater and Sunday school in the Masonic * 


Hall. The newly obtained property was 
paid for completely by the congregation 


Your Influence Lives On 


By subscribing to an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you not only 
open the way to guard and influence his 
young life after you are gone, you help 
bring light into the lives of countless others 
less fortunate. 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, your mite 
becomes truly mighty. Your money not 
only provides for the future education or 
security of a loved one—but, when that 
obligation is discharged, goes to distribute 
the Bible wherever need exists. 

Send today for “A Gift That Lives?’ the 
booklet that tells how you can both give 
and receive at the same time. 


Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


American Bible Society, t 
Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. ] 
| (J Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet L-51 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ 
| C1 I enclose $........ for the world-wide distribu- 
( tion of the Scriptures. ] 
[ Nemes fenton | 
I LAAT C8 8 evceicnsssscresessarassoesdesaccsst erica ese 
he peepee ld orem | 
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without aid from the mission board. 
Sratistics reported in the last lette 
from this area were incorrect. The num. 
ber of ULC congregations in Wisconsin % | 
not 58 but 68. Of these, eight belong t | 
) 
| 
i 


4 
4 
: 


the Wartburg Synod, one to the Sloval © 
Zion Synod, two to the Illinois Synod, anc 
58 to the Northwest Synod. There are 
about 740 National Lutheran Council con- — 
gregations in Wisconsin, about 400 Mis- 
souri congregations, and nearly 400 others 

The upper Mississippi River valley is | 
now very nearly the heart of Lutheranism 
in America. | 

St. Jonn’s, Oshkosh, the Rev. Edward R. 
Wicklund pastor, has obtained Sister Ida 
Steuerwald as parish deaconess. St. John’s 
has two newly ordained young men, who 
became foreign missionaries, Jan. 6. They 
are the Rev. Wilbur E. Wicklund, son of 
Pastor and Mrs. Edward R. Wicklund, 
commissioned in St. Luke’s, Altoona, Pa.; 
and the Rev. Donald P. Mosling, son of 
Mr. B. A. Mosling, president of the Broth- 
erhood in Wisconsin, commissioned at Bay 
Shore, Long Island, N. Y. 

JACKSON Park CuHurcH, Milwaukee, with- 
out a pastor since the Rev. C. F. Bur- 
meister moved to Elkhorn, has called the 
Rev. Warren Zemlich. Mr. Zemlich, who 
began his duties Jan. 1, was a member of 
Holy Trinity Church, LaCrosse, and was 
graduated from the LaCrosse State Teach- 
ers’ College before attending Northwest- 
ern Seminary. The congregation pur- | 
chased new lots to erect a larger church. 

A RELIGIOUS CENSUS of the twin cities, 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mict., 
revealed that St. James Church, Marinette, 
the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler pastor, his 
doubled in size during the past nine years. 

CuaPLaIn IRwin R. Kraemer, former pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s, Waukesha, recently re- 
turned from Naples, Italy, and has ac- 
cepted a call to Resurrection Church, 
Green Bay. | 

Dr. CHartes A. Puts, pastor of Luther 
Memorial Church, Madison, is on the air: 
over Station WIBA every Sunday morning 
from 8.30 to 8.45 with a program entitled’ 
“Capital Cathedral.” | 


The Lutheran} 


HRISTIAN 


by J. HENRY HARMS 


BEING C 


Timely, realistic devotional mes- 


A sages, requiring only a moment’s 

: time in daily Lenten reading. 

DEVOTIONAL Scripture reading, text, message 

MESSAGES and sentence prayer combine to 

make meditations enriching in 

for [AILY spiritual nourishment. Ideal for 

LENTEN distribution to entire congregation. 
MEDITATION Send in your order now. 


$2.00 a Hundred Postpaid 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Clicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3 
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In CONCLUSION 


One or Tue LuTHERAN’Ss best friends 
in the past few months has been the 
ULC Board of Foreign Missions. Sec- 
retaries of that board have supplied the 
editor with much current information, 
especially about the Orient. During 
January each of the secretaries is pro- 
viding a signed article about China. 

If I had to write a one-sentence test 
for church members regarding their 
knowledge of Christian world affairs, 
this would be it: What do you know 
about the opportunities of the Church 
in China? That country is the great 
frontier of Christianity just now. 

Before the war there were a million 
Christians in China. No one knows how 
many non-Christians there are. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica in one of its 
rare moments of frivolity says that es- 
timating the population of China has 
“assumed the importance of an indoor 
sport, unencumbered by any definitely 
established rules.” At least there are 
twice as many people in China as in 
North America. 


TuHrouGH 19 ceNTURIES the Christian 
strategy of advance has always been 
the same: First, a dependable base 
must be secured in new territory. From 
that base, progress can be made in 
every direction. China is now the ob- 
vious headquarters for further work in 
Asia. And now is the time. Christians 
must move into China with all possible 
strength. 

This depends not on foreign mission 
boards but upon the millions of people 
in the pews of the American churches. 
An army can progress even though only 
the generals know the campaign tac- 
tics. In the church, every individual 
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must understand—for a big progran 
such as the advance in China needs al 
the support it can get. ; 


LUTHERANS HAVE SPECIAL INTEREST ii 
China. That dates back only 50 year:. 
First and foremost mission field of the 
Lutherans has always been Indic. 
About the turn of the century ou: 
churches really got interested in China, 
so that from 1900 to 1914 more Lutheran 
missions were started there than thos: 
of any other Protestant church. Swedes, 
Danes, Germans, Norwegians, Finns, 
and Americans sent missionaries. By 
1937 there were 500 Lutheran mission-. 
aries plus 1,500 native workers, and a 
church of about 50,000—a tenth of ths 
Protestant converts in China. 

Our leaders now say there must bs 
1,000 Lutheran missionaries sent there 
That’s a big goal. 

So we shall continue to print all th: 
news about China which we can get 
and we hope you will not only read { 
but will think about it seriously. 


THERE IS A GOOD BIT in this issue ¢ 
THE LUTHERAN besides news of Chin; 
We have the brief word regarding fail 
from Dr. Alleman, who is a veterai 
member of the faculty of Gettysbur 
Seminary. The Rev. Clifford A. Nelscr 
who contributed the bulk of the sto 
about Sweden, is pastor of Gloria Dj 
Church, Augustana Synod congreg 
tion in St. Paul, Minn. And Catheris} 
Herzel is the wife of the Rev. Frar}. 
B. Herzel of Schellsburg, Pa. A granj 
book about hymns, written by tif. 
Herzels, will be published this year. 


Elson Feu} 


See ~ . - ‘ 


JFOR A BRIGHT TOMORROW 


| q S aa 8 


Security and comfort don’t just happen .. . they’re the 
result of careful, long range planning. Build for a bright, 
secure tomorrow on a foundation of Lutheran Brother- 
hood Life Insurance. Provide protection for your family 
... arrange for a regular income for your later years... 
and face the future with confidence. Lutheran Brother- 
hood has a plan to fit your needs and your means. Talk to 
your friendly Lutheran Brotherhood representative soon. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


608 Second Avenue So. Herman L. Ekern, President Minneapolis, Minn. 


Five Chinese pastors with missionaries 
Anspach and Reinbrecht 


7OR CHINA 
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The Board of F oreign Missions Has These Objectives 
in the Relief and Rehabilitation of our China Mission: 


REPAIR AND RESTORA- 
TION of damaged and de- 


stroyed buildings. 


MORE MISSIONARIES to 
carry the increased work of our 
expanding program. 

MORE EVANGELISTIC 
WORK in villages to take ad- 
vantage of the open door to 
the Gospel. 


MORE VILLAGE SCHOOLS 
to reach the children and raise 
up Christian youth. 


° SOCIAL MISSION ACTIV- 


ITY including rural _recon- 
struction, village and roadside 
dispensary service, public 
and sanitation projects. 


STEPPING UP OUR MED- 


a 


x 
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ICAL PROGRAM. including © 


the restoration of the hospital 
building at Tsingtao. 


ASSISTING AND. 


STRENGTHENING the Chi- 


nese Church which has borne 
heavy wartime burdens. 


A missionary service in every church and Sunday school. An offering — 


FOR CHINA in every Sunday school in the United Lutheran Church. ° 


